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and would like a little amusement, so she’s sent 
for her parrot, and I’m taking him to her-in her 
room. He’s thoroughly warmed through now ; she 
has him put out on the terrace in the sun for a bit 
every day, until he’s regular warmed, miss. 
Emily. Put out on the-- 


Darby. Yes, miss; parrots is like men, miss— 


; generally get warm when they're ‘put out.” 


Emily. Don’t you try to be clever, Darbyshire— 
it’s dangerous. | 

Darby. La, miss, I don’t try, it comes natural. 
Ha, ha! Father was a wag in his way, miss, you 
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Gilroy secccesncccecencccactevecsesces H. J. Montague : 

fuggles...ceveeee. Bid cuain etaoeagi uriseaienivs “ Compton. know; never succeeded, in consequence. He was 
Helor Biller. sccesievescessccsocessse “.« Flootton "| always fanning and always failing. A stupid fel- 
Seana Giessen enue asisete tees “ ©, Sugden. low as took the business after him succeeded. won- 
PINGET oss ccsevccccssccssscecsavenecese ““ A. Tempest. derful. But, ob, I forgot the parrot: come along, 

Bey rye oc cc rcecee ae demain, Fa Exit with the cage, R. 2 E. 
Hise Priscilla... ..0.c0sccccecsewecevevees “8, Larkin. Emily. [apparently out of temper, sits on otto- 
sg eevenyperae renee sre eeays Harreon man, takes off her gloves, hat, etc.) Aunt Priscilla 


ease and her parrot, indeed. She’s happy enough, if 

n pte ji. Len; 0. Coutre: RB. C.| somewhere a long time off. I wonder wha a 
stage, ncing the sadience, ? ~~ "be Tesder ls supposed to be on the |). dike at forty-six, or sixty-four, or whatever the 
age is. It don’t matter much what it is, after thir- 
ty. And what will Ernest look like then? Why, 
bald-headed, and he’s too proud to try anything 
to bring it back. Bah! [Rises petulantly, flings 
down her hat and crosses to R. C. | 


Enter ERNEST, C. from L. 


ACT f. 


ScENE.—A Drawing-room at acountry house. Win- 
dow Cc. (with curtains) leading on to a small ter- 
race. The distant view, a rich country landscape. 
Garden elegantly laid out, intervening doors R. 


andL.2E. The room to have something more| Ernest. [half chafing.] Well, have you got 
substantial about its appearance than the con-| over it? 
ventional “ Villa,” but still not quite a large| Emily. Oss dat in a very quiet voice.| Got 


“ Mansiony” appearance. Ottomanc. Piano|over what 
and music-stool up L. Cc. Couch R. Chiffoniers,| Ernest. [coming forward, kneeling on ottoman. } 
chairs, flower-stands, etc. . Little—em-—little temper, you know. 


Emily. [R. c.]' Really, I—: : 
_DARBYSHIRE enters through window, C., carryin y , } 
a cage with a parrot init ” YN! Ernest. {quickly.] Just so. Perhaps I was wrong 


in the term. Let-us say large temper. There; 
Darby. {comes c.| “ Pretty Polly,” indeed! You| will that suit you ? | 

never open your mouth but you tell an untruth.| Emily. Ernest, I— [ Sits on sofa, R. 

First place, you aren’t ‘pretty; second place, you| Ernest. (quickly, but with quietude.] There. 
aren’t a Polly—leastways, I never heard of the| Yes, admitted. It does mot suit you. Fine feathers 
male sex being called a Polly. Ugh! you ugly|make fine birds, and the fine plumage of a pre- 
cious raze don’t suit my simple duck, Emily. [Goes . 
to her on sofa.} An ill-temper sits very uneasily 
le that clear, pale, pretty forehead, Emily, and 


wretch, come along to your mistress—she appre- 
clates you, and you’ve had your morning’s warm. 
Ah, ’'d warm you, morning and evening too, if I 
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had my way. Come along. 

[Going towards R. D. 

Enter EMILY MERVYN, C. from R. 
Emily.. 

bird, Darbyshire ? 
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[L. C.]. Where are you going with the 


you could see the wrinkles that rise only too 
readily at the command of that vixen, Vexation, 
why, you’d think yourself fifty-six, if you could 
only look in the glass. 
Emily. [rising, seriously.] I wish I 


could look 
in the glass, Ernest—I wish I could. : 
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Ernest. [half jestingly.| Well, what’s to prevent 
you? It won’t frighten you. 

Emily. That’s according to who would be look- 
ing into it with me. 


it wasn’t Darbyshire, who might be doing your 
hair, it ought in all consciousness to be me. 


rather see another face there than mine. 
Ernest. Not Darbyshire’s, no. 
Emily. What about Miss ‘Smith ? 
Ernest. [after a slight pause, releases EMILY— 


heavens, haven’t you dropped that yet? 
Emily. [rising.| No; L wish you would. 
Ernest. (annoyed. | I! I! 
Emily. There, there! 
“ T”_Pm not quite a fool. 


quite. 


how clever—how like a friend—a cousin—a lover. 
Ernest. [turning shurply.\° A what? 
Emily. Ob, I don’t want to tie you down. 
where you please—do what you please. Of course 
our uncle settled we were to be man and wife, 
_ and you naturally object to the yoke. Very good— 
[with a great air of heroism] {—I—release you. 


Ernest. [annoyed, but chaffingly.| Ha, ha! 
| You’d have made a capital aciress. 

vise— 

Emily. (now thoroughly enraged.| You wouldn’t 
mind what I did. Youd wish me to go outasa 
_ governess. 
| Ernest. Not at all—because you’d inevitably |c 


‘‘ oo in” again. 
Emily. kh? 
Ernest. And not * win.” 
Emily. How so, pray ? 
Ernest. 
things. You don’t know a lot of things to teach. 
Governesses have to put up with a lot of things. 
You don’t feel disposed to put up with anything. 


the house. You are not inclined to conform to 
anything but that particular whim which takes 
you at the moment, and which, long after that 
moment, Emily, holds you its merest slave. 

[ Gives the latter part of this with great feeling. 

Emily. (hangs her head slightly—short pause. | 
Perhaps I am wrong, Ernest. Iam only a woman 
—a girl—I may be very foolish, and— 

Ernest. [going to her.| Emily, we are, as it 
were, bound together by the capricious will of our 
uncle, which holds over us the one great power, 
money. I love you—you know it. A woman always 
knows when a man loves her. He has about him 
two liars—his lips; two truth-tellers—his eyes. 
You know I love you, my lips have told you so, 
my eyes have sworn it. Had there been great dif- 
ficulties in the way of our union, I should have 
done all that thew and sinew and a faithful heart 
could have done to surmount them. But, as Fate 
so wills it, there is no difficulty. —everything is 
plain, straightforward and prosaic—and we (a 
young romantic pair, who think we ought to be 


difficulties, and implacable relations), find, on the 


arranged jor us. We revolt—only natur al—very 
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‘Ernest. [stealing his arm round her.| Well, if| ‘‘ what”—you mean * which.” 


Emily. [half nestling towards him.| But you'd | jects.” 


rises indignantly, walks to L.| Fanny Smith—good | but he és one, for all that. 


Don’t keep repeating | called ‘‘my lady,” and she likes it. 
Ernest. [much annoyed.) I don’t say you are— | Drelincourt— 


Emily. [laughs a little hysterically.| Ha, ha!) human race. With him everybody is a man and; 


Go | world, if you take him upon trust, which of cov Ise | | 


I should ad-| and unwholesome dens, he’s mot so partial to. — 


[c.] Governesses have to teach a lot of 


Governesses are obliged to conform to the rules of 


friend. You have annoyed me greatly ‘by you 
separated by almost impassable culfs, and legal | observations. x 


contrary, that everything is settled, fixed and! her closely, and I’m correct. I’m p: 


well. That being the case, I have no further wish | ot ? 
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FOR LIFE. Act Some TRE 
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to thwart your object, which is apparently Major 
Billiter, or Sir Archibald Drelincourt. 

Emily. [rising, enraged.| What! 

Ernest. {quickly.| Excuse me. You don’t mean 


Emily. {breathless.| Objects! 
Hrnest. Certainly; I consider them both ob 


of” he a 


Emily. Major Billiter—a—a—a— 

Iirnest. [very quietly.) A major. 

Emily. I—I don’t even know what a major is. 
Ernest. Neither, I should imagine, does Billiter; 


Eimily. And—and Sir Archibald Drelincourt—} 
Ernest. Baronet. Come, you know what a bar.” 
onet is. You know what a baronet’s wife is. She's} 


~ 
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Emily. I know you're very cruel. Sir Archibald | 


i 


Ernest. Is a philanthropist—a benefactor of the 
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brother ; 


only it’s the younger brother who gets 
nothing. 


He’s the most generous man in the 


one would, for nobody ’d pay for him; thongh! 'm \f 
bound to say he’d let ’em, if they offered. He 
wonderfully partial to savages, is Sir Archibald— | 
a—at a distance. He likes them a long way off 

Savages round the corner, in the courts and alleys }y 


Emily. He’s partial to Aunt Priscilla, you know |+ 
that. So is the major. Shes the attract i a 
here. Ae 
Ernest. Her money may be, not herself. It’s sa 

case of ‘‘metal more attractive,” especially with 
the philanthropic one. 

[MERVYN’Ss and PRISCILLA’S voices heard of’ 

Emily. She’s here—you might show some sens¢ 
of propriety, I think; but young men— i 

Ernest. Are not so immaculate as baronet: an 
majors. [ Annoyed, rises and goes up R. EMI 
goes un to window. ' 


Enter MERVYN, a well-preserved elderly ge nl | 
man, and MISss PRISCILLA, an old maid | affec ct 
ing youth ful manners. 


Prisc. [R.C.] Well, you may say what yer 
please. I repeat, you may say what you please 
Merv. ey c.] No need to repeat it. I alw 7 0. 
Prisc. You do, and not invariably in the leas 
antest way. 
Merv. ’'m my own master here, I natlevert ul 
least I try to be—not always so easy, either. 
Prisc. Your own master! your butler Mu iggles 
is master here. He seems to me the chief aut onity 
Merv. [annoyed.| Not at all, not at all. 
Muggles is an old and attached domestic, r nda : 
a—I presume he always treats you with respect 
Prise. [drawing herself up.) Everyboc ly does 
that, Horace, everybody. If not, it would _be- 
would be— il 
Merv. Worse for everybody—just so. But. tI 
‘must request you mot to repeat your f foolish 
‘marks concerning Miss Smith, a charmi young 
lady, who does us the honor to visit us as Emily's 


Prisc. My observation, you mean. | 


Merv. Good heavens! who ever said y 
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Act I, Scene 1.] PARTNERS 


Prisc. Don’t be coarse, Horace. Miss Smith is 
an impostor. 

[Sits on sofa R., and begins her wool-work. 

Merv. Ha, ha! has she imposed on you? 

Prisc. Nobody everimposes on me ; ’m too deep. 

Merv. ({drily.| You are, much. 

Prise. In the first place, she pretends she’s only 
twenty-three. 

Merv. Well, she doesn’t look that. 

Prise. Ah, you men don’t know the thousand 
‘ helps to a youthful appearance women can pro- 
cure. Why, how old do J look? 

Merv. Well—a—don’t press me. 

Ernest. [coming down, R. c.} You look absurdly 
young, aunt. Much more youthful than you are, 
you know. 

Prisc. This charming young lady, as you term 
' her, is not the artless girl you take her for. See 
how she makes eyes at our visitors. 

Merv. I'd sooner see her make eyes than eye- 
brows. 

Emily. [wp R.c.] Hear, hear, uncle! 
: people who are always “ making up.” 

Ernest. [up L.c.] That's true. Making up, in- 
eed—you prefer continuing to quarrel. 

Emily. [at him.j Ugh! 

Ernest. {mocking her.) Ugh! 

Shad persistently refuse to look at one another. 

erv. Priscilla Mervyn, not another word 

| against a lady who is accepting the hospitality of 
Mervyn House. : | 
Prisc. And whose master is her ardent admirer. 
agi {[calmly.] Precisely—I am so—I glory 
t. ; 
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in it. 
Prise. Ha, ha! he glories in it. 

Ernest. (coming forward R. C.] So do I! 

_ Merv. [(turning.)] You! 

i Emily. [up L. c.] Oh, dear, didn’t you know 
that? [With an air of saying something cutting. } 

I'm going to meet cousin Tom—dear Tom! How 
delighted I shall: be to see him. He was 
' devoted to me. 

Ernest. Was he? 

Emily. Yes, he was. [ait c. and R. 

Ernest. Phew! Temper, thy name is Emily! 

) ee we all—we men, at least—admire Miss 
mith. 

Merv. (a little annoyed.) You're a boy, sir, a 
Stripling. You’ve no business to admire anything 
but boating and cricket, and a—all that sort of 
thing. Now, when a man reaches my time of life— 

Ernest. eee Why, uncle, I do believe 
youre a trifle “ cut.” | 

Merv. Cut, did you say, sir? 

Ernest. The least bit gone, you know. 

_ Merv, Cut! Gone! Hang it, sir, don’t speak of 
your uncle as if hé were a cheese. Save your 
slang for the ladies—they don’t mind it; I do; 
but then I am, or hope I am, a gentleman. Times 
have changed, young man; but in my: younger 
days it was not considered desirable to select one’s 
choicest phrases from the vocabulary of coster- 
mongers. [Retires up L., dignified. 
_ Ernest. Very pretty sentiment, but won’t bear 
inspection. You—yow know better what was in 
i Se in his younger days—eh, aunt? 
risc. [indignant.| Certainly xot. 
my age, | think. 
__Ernest. (half aside.| Do It Ha, ha! so do you. 


always 
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poe an@ TomM GILROY heard talking and| 


| ughing. without my consent, thanks to eccentric uncle 
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FOR LIFE. 3 


Merv. Ha, here’s Tom Gilroy at last; behind 


his time, but better late than never. 
[Goes up to-meet him. 


Enter Tom GILROY, C. from R., with EMILY 
leaning on his arm. 


Merv. [up L. c.] How are you, dear boy? Wel- 
come! | | | 

Tom. [up c.] How are you, cousin Corney, 
looking splendid. [Coming forward, R.c.] Ha, 
Priscilla; no, I must have a cousin’s privilege. 
(Kisses her.] Well, Ernest, old man? 

[Shakes hands with him. 

Ernest. [up R. C., aside, biliously.] I wonder if 
he kissed Emily; she looks as if he had. She’s 
got a sort of “‘ kissed ” expression about her. 

Prisc. [down R., aside.] What a splendid figure 
he has. And what a distinguished air. But per- 
haps he’s engaged. [Sighs.] People now rush into 
matrimony so ridiculously young. 

Merv. (down i. c.] Well, Tom, we're delighted 
to have you amongst us again. ; 

Prise. [R.] That we are. 

Tom. [{c.] And I’m delighted to be amongst 
you once more. Why, it’s ever so long since I 


was here. How you're grown, Emily; and you 


too, Ernest, though you mayn’t think it. Ah, you 
haven’t grown, cousin Corney. 7 
Merv. [uneasily.} No, no—I—a—I don’t do 
that sort of thing. [Aside.] All these legal fellows 
are so personal. | 
Fom. And as for my cousin Priscilla, here— 
Merv. Well, hang it, she hasn’t grown, has she? 
Tom. Yes, she has grown younger than ever— 
that comes of possessing a good figure. What I 
always say is, Never mind the face, give me a 
figure. The latter lasts, while features are ephem- 
eral. Anybody staying here? I know hospi- 
tality is your forte. 
Merv. Why, yes—that is—([uneasily] only a lady 
—a young lady—a friend of Emily’s—a Miss Smith. 
Tom. (c.] Ah! Fine old family, ‘the Smiths: 
only fault, want concentration—much too broad- 
cast, meet ’em everywhere; still, it’s a good trav- 
eling name. Sort of india-rubber appellation, 
like your expanding dressing-bag. Take it sim- 
ply, S MIT H, humble, unpretending, respecta- 
ble and short. Ties you to nothing, and envelops 
you in a cloak of insignificancy, beneath the folds 
of which nobody cares to peer. Knock out your 
I, and substitute Y, and you become of another 
stock, whilst the addition’ of a final E really al- 
most removes you into an aristocratic region. 
You may then positively be somebody. Shake u 
the letters, and come out as Schmidt, why, it’s 
next door but one to a second-hand Bismarck. 
Never was such a-good name invented. Jones 
runs it hard, and Brown makes a decent third, 
but Smith secures the stakes, as certain as my 
name is Gilroy. [Goes up L., talks to ERNEST. 
Merv. [has been staring blankly at Tom’s flu- 
ency. Takes a pinch of snuff. Aside.] Phew! 
He was quite right to go to the bar. [Looks at 
him.| He’s a fine tall fellow, he’s taller than J am. 
A run-to-seed sort of figure, J call it; but no doubt 
I’m prejudiced. Miss Smith’s shortish. Perhaps 
she’ll admire Tom because he’s tall. Perhaps he'll 
admire her because she’s short. Still, he don’t 
admire me, and I’m short. Ob, rubbish—he mustn't 
admire her. Besides, ha, ha! he can’t marry 
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Bernard’s will. I’ve got him under my thumb,} [Zooks at MUGGLEs with a searching glane. | % 

safe—safe as— Ha, Muggles! Mug. [in an undertone, almost fiercely, to |; 

Enter MUGGLES, L. D., with a parcel of letters. rps Fees ee oe and Ber + 
He is dressed in black clothes, has a sleeky ap-| tows surveying himcoolly—he ae ea ae t ‘4 
pearance and hang-dog look he cannot thoroughly | ,, racks dbo Nnke A a 
disguise. MERVYN is wneasy under MUGGLES’ ssescaag Acoso PONG Sis Oy Ue ie 
glance, and fidgety in his presence. ee entrees Pelion anonymous friend, I wil oe 
Mug. [goes to MERVYN—aside to him.| Under acaaie 

your thumb, sir, was you a-saying? Ha, ha! Enter SERVANT, L. 2 E. 


+ 
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Funny expression that for you, sir, ain’t it? Let-| Serv. [announces.] Sir Archibald Drelincout | i 
ters for Mr. Gilroy. [Goes up tor. c. Tom comes|and Major Billiter. | : hy 
reer oe ibas GNEG NEI OIE: POCR UN Bee OREN: Enter Str ARCHIBALD and the Mason, 1.22 |} i 
Merv. (aside, a little agitated.) Shall I ever be| E%tt SERVANT. General hand-shaking, and |, 
relieved of this persecution ? . introduction of ToM. Then exit MERVYN, 1.2. |¢ a 
Mug. [c., beside him.| An answer’s wanted| Frnest. [down R. C., aside maliciously 0% 4) 
about that ’oss. EMILY.] Now you'll be happy. ly ri 
Merv. easeg hig] That what ? Emily. (on sofa R., in the same tone.] Oh, Frei} =: 
aa a ss—’oss. You ain’t a-going deaf, are| been so ever since dear Tom came! uh 
you, sir 


. | Ernest. (scarcely able to contain his annoyance.| 
Merv. Oh, horse ? | I shall go and meet Fanny Smith—she’s sure to 
Mug. Just so. The hintroduction of the “has-| drive the pony carriage down Ridley’s Lane. 
pirit ” don’t alter the price. Mr. Latimer’s coach-| Emily. Do, and give my love to her. [ERNgst |} s, 
man and me’s old acquaintances—party by the} goes up c., annoyed. EMILY rises and goes up |} 
‘name of Wogg—and whatever Wogg says, I|to him.] And, Ernest—. : | 
swear to. Ernest. (turns quickly.) Yes— (Magsork Bu- 
Merv. And what does Woes say ? | LITER goes and sits on sofa with PRISCILLA. 
Mug. Wogg says a hundred and thirty. Emily. [up i. c.] And your on too, if you like. 
Merv. A hundred and thirty pounds for that| Ernest. [scarcely able to master himself.) If you 
cream-colored cob! _ were a man, I'd talk to you. : 
Mug. Look at the color, so out-of-the-way. . |. Emily. And if you were one, I'd talk to you! 
Merv. Out-of-the-way! So’s the price. Ernest. Ab! [Dashes out c. and 8. 
Mug. And its description—cream-colored cob| Emily. If I didn’t like him so much, I’m sureI 
—three k’s altogether. should hate him. Ezit L. 2B. 
Merv. I can’t afford it—and I—a—a—I won't! | Drelin. [coming forward L. c., with Tom.] Oh, 
Mug. [with his finger raised.] Eh! yes, Mr. Gilroy I shall count on your co-opera- 
Merv. bertncing I say I really canzot afford it.|tion. -You legal gentlemen have a knack of plac- 
Mug. But lve given my word of honor to Wogg|ing matters invitingly before a miscellaneous 
—I may say I’m pledged to Wogg. And though | audience, and at our meeting you must take the 
he’s a very nice man, and he thinks me the same, | chair—no, pardon me, you must. 
Ym afraid if I go off the bargain, he’s the sort of| Jom. [c.] Oh, Ill take everything you please. 
party to sink all pussonal feeling and pune’ my | But I must confess the object of the society seems 
yead! Turn it over in-your mind—hem! if there’s| a little foggy. . 
room. : [They go up L., talking. Drelin. Foggy! my-dear, sir.. What! populat- 
° _ Lom. {Mp Rk. C., aside to ERNEST.] This is most|ing a territory in Africa which absurd prejudice 
remarkable and ridiculous. [Reads from letter.) | has declared unhealthy, simply because— . 
‘¢ Keep your eyes on Muggles.” That’s the second} . Jom. Simply because everybody dies who goes 
time since yesterday I have received this myste- ' there. . 
rious piece of advice. _Drelin. Everybody dies who goes everywhere. 
Ernest. (up R.] Excellent counsel. He’s an aw-| Zom. Unless they come back. 
ful scoundrel. Drelin. We've a surplus population—good—get 
Tom. How do you know? rid of the surplus population. Send it out whole- | 
Ernest. Don't know, only I’m certain. sale to the banks of the Bangalora river. The | 
Tom. Quite right. Never bother about reasons, | idea prevalent here is that it’s unhealthy. 
always make up your mind as you have done.| .Zom. Excuse me. Fatal! 
Saves a world of trouble. [Fixing his glassin| Drelin. Just so. Then my reply is, Pook! 
his eye, stares hard at MUGGLES. That’s my reply, sir—Pooh! 
Mug. (to Mervyn.] I say you're wrong—and| TZom. Concise, but scarcely convincing. 
if I say you're wrong, you are wrong. There! Drelin. I have a black servant with me, who 
_. Merv. Well, well, well, really I— - ' |was born on the banks of the Bangalora river; 
Tom. [up R. c.] I can’t pass my entire time/| was reared on the banks of the Bangalora river; 
here in keeping my eye on Muggles. Besides| thrived there; brought up a large family there; 
my other eye might object to it, and revenge itself|always had his health there. Now mark me! 
with a chronic squint ; turn against the other, in | That rash negro leaves the banks of the sary hee 
fact; sort of optical ‘“ King’s evidence.” e| river, and seeks those of the Thames, which, the | 
small spite of some discharged servant, no doubt ; [eeaeon being winter, and severe, is partially | 
but Pll try my eye on Muggles, notwithstanding. | frozen over. What is the result? [Severely.] That 
It has had its effect at sessions before mow, and|man catches a severe cold on his lungs—he re- | 
Muggles. may be a.scoundrel. Why shouldn’t he|grets having left his home—he pines—he sinks— | 
be? Most people are. | | _ |and he costs me a pretty doctor's bill. Now, Mr. 
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Act Il, Scene 1.) PARTNERS 


if 


. Gilroy, I say that facts are stubborn things, and 
my expiring black servant says he considers 
Bangalora healthier than England, and as he was 
born there, I think he ought to know. -— 

Prisc. Poor creature, I should like to send him 
| some arrowroot or sago, or something. 

Tom. Certainly your anecdote goes to support 
your theory. 

Drelin. Theory! Call it theory, if you like—I 
' believe in theory. 

Tom. Pm a lawyer, and prefer practice. 

Major. [who has been talking to PRISCILLA on 
sofa 8.}] By Jove, ma’am, I could have cut him 
down, the scoundrel! A low toll-keeper to tell 
me I’d given him a bad sixpence. If (’d had my 
sabre 'd have cut him down. [Rises and goes 
with PRISCILLA on terrace, C. | 

Drelin. It’s all very well to pooh-poob these 
charitable efforts, but I confess I am always think- 
ing of the good of my neighbors. 

Tom. For my part, from what I know of the 
good of my neighbors, I confess I don’t think 
much of it. I see, Sir Archibald, your philan- 
thropy likes to look a long way off; anybody can 
see after these poor creatures next door. 

Drelin. Just 8o.. I see you understand me. 

Tom. Perfectly. Sort of telescopic charity 
yours, eh? Distance lends enchantment to the 
view, and, that being your view, you reciprocate 
the sentiment by only lending to the distance— 


ha, ha! | 
aie Ha, ha! Yes, ha ; ee 
They go up L. C., laughing and talking. 
Prisc. [wp c.] Major, doesn’t he talk beautifully ? 
Major. [up R. c.) Hang it, ma’am, he’s a bar- 
rister ; spouting’s his trade ; he’s paid for it. 
Prise. Just as you were for killing people. __ 
Major. Ha, ha! Justso; and by Jove, ma’am, 
I earned my money like a man. : 
Prise. Ah, major, yow’re a terrible person 
Major. So the enemy thought, ma’am, I assure 
[They come forward, R. 


Enter MERVYN and EMILY, L. 2 E. 


Merv. [L..c.]. Now, Tom, you needn't bother 
out putting yourself into evening clothes to- 
We're primitive people here, and are con- 
uently polite; no such complete gentleman as 
your ree savage—eh, Drelincourt? Ha, h2! 

we've ordered dinner early, thinking you’d be 
hungry and tired after your journey. (Looks at 
his watch.] Jove, it’s past the time! [Laughter 
heard off R. U. E.| Ha! that’s our fair guest—Pll 
swear td the ring of that laugh. 

Prisc. [down R., aside.] So will I—a designing 
minx. 
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Enter Miss SMITH, on ERNEST’S arm, C. from R.; 
they are laughing and talking. - 
|| Fanny. [coming down c.] Oh, how absurd you 
‘},, are, Ernest—how very absurd ! 
Emily..[L:., aside.|. Calls him Ernest already. 
I wish I'd never asked her here. 
Fanny. I never enjoyed a drive so much in my 


| and I made them, Ican tell you. Didn’tI, Ernest 
Ernest. [up Rk. c.] You did. You managed 
; them like a—like a— 


simile for me—means nothing, and every one under- 


life. How those ponies can go when they sccinony } 


Fanny. Like “anything.” Ha, ha! that’s the| her 
| Stands it. [Crosses to L. c.] Why, Emily, dear, | what you’d call rather a—rather a— 
Hee a ee 
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FOR LIFE. 


what’s the matter—you look about as cheerful as 
—what is the matter ? 

Emily. [petulantly turning away.] Nothing! 
what should be ? 

Fanny. (with an expressive raising of the eye- 
brows.| I hope I’ve not kept the banquet waiting 
—my watch is so deceptive. 

Merv. [c., to hér, with old-fashioned gallantry. | 
The watch that could deceive you must— 

Fanny. {laughing.| Oh, there, don’t pay me 
any more compliments—flattery runs in the family. 
Ernest, there, has been talking the mest dreadfully 
poetical admiration all the way from the gate. 

Emily. [in a great passion, which she can 
scarcely control, at ERNEST.] Has he, indeed! 
{ Aside.] I don’t know which I hate the most. 

Merv. By the way, I must introduce you to my 
cousin, he’s come down for a day or so. Capital 
company—talk forever, and then begin again. 
Here, my boy. [Tom comes down R. C.] Miss Smith, 
permit me to introduce my cousin, Mr. Gilroy. 
[FANNY has been talking to EMILY, L. Turns, 
recognizes Tom and starts. He also starts, ap- 
parently overwhelmed with surprise. Their move- 
ments are observed by PRISCILLA. . 

Fanny. [aside.) Tom! 

Tom. [{aside.] Fanny, by Jove! 

Enter MUGGLES, L. 2 E. 


Mug. [up at door.] Dinner is served. 

Merv. [up L. C., to FANNY.] Permit me. [Offers 
gh his arm, she takes it mechanically. They exit 
L. 2 E. : 

Prisc. [R., aside.] They. know each other. I 
was certain she was a “madame.” But dear Tom 
shall not be victimized—I will hover round him 


like a butterfly, and protect him. [ERNEST comes | 


forward, offers EMILY his arm. 
Emily. Certainly mot. Thank you, major. 
Takes the MAJOR’S arm. They exit L. 2 E. 
RNEST seizes DRELINCOURT by the arm, and 
drags him of. Tom stands BR. c., ina state of 
bewilderment. PRISCILLA Sidles up to him. 
Tom. [aside.] It can’t be! Fanny! my wife 
here ! 
Prise. [trying to attract his attention.] He-hem ! 
Tom. [aside.] What’s the meaning of it ? 
Prisc. [nudging his elbow.] He-hem! Cousin 
Thomas! [He is absorbed in thought, and takes no 
notice.| Dear Thomas. [ Vezxed.] It seems I must 
go in to dinner by myself, then. [Crosses to L. D. 
Mug. Allow me. [Offers his arm. She looks at 
him indignantly, and exit. Tom sinks bewildered 
on ottoman. MUGGLES watching him, as act drop 
descends rather slowly. = 


ACT II. 


SCENE.—The same as Act I. 
Enter MERVYN and ToM from L. 25. - 

Merv. [up R. C.]: Well,. now, honestly, Tom— 
honestly, now—what do you think of her? . 
Tom. Of her? Of whom ? 
Merv. Bah! Who should I mean ‘but Miss 
Smith? Fanny, our visitor, Emily’s old school- 
fellow ? 7 

Tom. [{L. C.] There can’t be two opinions about 


Merv. Certainly not; quite right. Isn’t she 
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6 PARTNERS 


Tom. [stolidly.] Oh, very much so! 

Merv. Hang your cold style of agreeing with a 
man. I give you some of my very best claret, 
and the more you absorb, the chillier you become. 
You lawyer fellows lead such ascetic, selfish lives, 
in your rusty old chambers, that there’s no rousing 
you. Living alone’s a mistake, sir, and I’m be- 
ginning to find it out. 

Tom. Well, you don’t live alone. You can’t 
count Priscilla and Emily as nothing. Then 
Ernest spends his vacations here, and you seem 
to keep open house for your neighbors. What 
more do you want ? , 

Merv. Sympathy—congenial companionship. 
Earnest and Emily have their own tastes and 
fancies to follow, and they’re not mine. Priscilla— 
well, Priscilla is— 

Tom. Lively company, I’m sure. 

Merv. Too \ively, Tom; her friskiness increases 
with her years. She’s as good as gold, and 
adores me; but a sistei’s adoration may occa- 
sionally lapse into boredom. 

. [Comes forward, R. C. 
Tom. Ha! howis it you never married yearsago? 

Merv. [starting violently—evidently agitated. | 
What? Eh! What do you mean by that? 

Tom. What I say. 

Merv. Mind what you say, Tom. You barristers 
have a way of blurting out remarks that—that— 
[Aside.] What the devil am I saying ? 

Tom. What a remarkable explosion about noth- 
ing at all! [Throws away cigarette, and comes 
Sorward L. | 

Merv. As I was saying when you interrupted 
me, my life’s dull and colorless. [Sits on ottoman 
c.] Now, Tom, we're old friends—very old friends 
—you’ve been a wild dog, and your Uncle Ber- 
nard knew it. To prevent your ever making a 
foolish marriage, you know he left your matri- 
monial fate in my hands, and you can never 
marry without my express sanction. If you do 
you'll forfeit your little fortune. And I’m an in- 
exorable dog. Ha, ha! 

Tom. [sitting on uttoman.] Uncle Bernard was 
a. confirmed old bachelor, and as such should be 
pitied, if not despised. 

Merv. (quickly.] That’s what I say; a man 
should marry. Even—even if the act should cause 
him any serious inconvenience, loss or—or— 

Tom. [quickly.| Just so; my sentiments exactly. 

Merv. Now, though you've been a slap-dash 
sort of chap, I think highly of your opinion, ma- 
tured as it has been by experience and knowledge 
of the world. 

Tom. Yes, I've seen a little. 

Merv. Just so; and the last thing you’ve seen— 
the most recent fact you’ve noticed—eh? [Play- 
Sully tapping him in the chest, then sitting back to 
watch the effect of his words. 

Tom. [reflectively.| Well—a—really I can’t say 
I exactly—_ | | 

Merv. I observed your eye at dinner; you can’t 
deceive me; you never took it offher. You ate 
nothing—you drank a good deal—the more you 
took, the more stolid you became—you were glum, 
actually glum. Major Billiter, who’s next door 
but one to a chimpanzee at conversation as a rule, 
shone like a Theodore Hook beside you.. Tom, 
you—you have guessed my secret. 

Eheshigicd aside, half bashfully. 

Tom. [aside.] I wonder if he’s often like this ! 
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FOR LIFE. [Act II, Scene 1. 


Merv. I admit it—I’m mot ashamed of it. 
Thomas, I love her! | 

Tom. What! 

Merv. I love Fanny Smith as I don’t believe 
any man loved before. (Rises, takes R. 

Tom. Phew ! | [ Sits back. 

Merv. [B. c.] It’s not surprising, is it ? 

Tom. A—a little startling at the moment. 

Merv. Don’t you admire her? 

Tom. Immensely. 

Merv. Isn’t she accomplished ? 

Tom. Plays and sings, draws and rides, can act | 
charades, and waltz better than any woman in 
England. [ Rises, takes tL. 

Merv. [astonished.] How do you know that? 

Tom. [a little confused.] Well, I should fancy 
she could. She’s asort of Admirable-Crichtonis 
appearance, as if she could do anything—T[aside] 
except keep her temper. 

Merv. You've hit it exactly. She’s simply per- 
fection—and, come now, don’t you think: she'd 
make me a delightful wife ? 

Tom. Well—a— ([Aside.] I’ve gone through a 
good dealin my day; but this is a capper toa 
career of surprises, and mo mistake. 

Merv. Can you—even you, you supercilious 
rascal, you—come, can you find a single objection 
to her? 

Tom. Only one. 7 

Merv. Let’s have it, sir—ha, ha! let’s have it. 

Tom. Well, she’s too young. 

Merv. Oh, but she'll grow older! 

Tom. Yes, so "ll you. 

Merv. [irritated.] I'm aware ofit, sir, ’'m aware 
ofit. It requires no ghost from Brick Court 
Temple to tell us that. 

Tom. Why, you’re old enough to be her father 
—very much her father. 

Merv. Who said I wasn’t, sir? I’m not ashamed 
of my age. 

Tom. No; but she might. be. a 

Merv. Never mind, sir. Better be an old man’s 
darling, than a young man’s slave. 

Tom. Very good argument for the old man. I'd 
sooner be the slave-owner myself.- 

Merv. How can a young woman feel any respect | 
for a stripling only about her own age—or at the 
best a half a dozen years or so older? It’s these 
lads who rush into matrimony so young, who find 
their mistake out, and suffer for it. ‘Now a man 
at my time of life knows his own mind, and— 

Tom. Excuse me, doesn’t the argument also 
apply to the woman? If it does, your wife 
should be a mature lady, who— 

_ Merv. {in a rage.) I won’t have a mature lady; 
Idon’t admire mature ladies—I like youth, beauty, 
freshness, girlish innocence, grace, artlessness— | 
dam’me, sir, don’t dictate to me about whom I! 
should marry ! 

Tom. Why not? You've the power to dictate to 
me. That stupid will— nn 

‘Merv. Hang it, sir, marry who you like. 

Tom. [quickly.} Do you mean that? — 

Merv. Anybody in the world, sir, except— [Re- |} 
covering his good peste Ha, ha! Fanny Smith, 
my boy. Come, come, don’t look so blank. Yow 
think I ought to marry an old woman, and I pre- 
fer to marry a young one. Ha, ha! that’s all. 
May the difference of a partner never alter cousin- 
ship. Ha, ha, ha! [Shakes hands very cordially 
with Tom, and exit 0. and L. 
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Tom. In addition. to keeping my eye on Mug- 
| gles, I now have to keep my eye on Mervyn—to 
say nothing of Fanny—that’s three people to two 
} eyes. There’s one thing certain, he can’t marry 

her. Bigamy’s beyond even her bold spirit. 
| Bde some feeling.| Besides, she can’t quite have 

orgotten everything. It’s not so very long since, 
after all. [Sighs.] Hah! 


I wish I could see the 
: conclusion of this case. 


[Ezit R. 


| Enter MUGGLES, slowly, L. 2 E., having been 
watching, and MERVYN C. from L. "—they meet. 


Merv. [down x. c.] Ha, Muggles, you there? 
[L. c.] The ladies is henjoying of the hair, 
$ and t the ore @ snoring ’ard in the heasy chair. 
As I heer a party with black ringlets and a ’orse 
pistol say once at the Surry, ‘‘ Ha! ha! we har 
halone.” 
Merv. Muggles! 
Mug. The viper have glided off. 
Merv. Viper, Muggles? 
Mug. By which term I denomiate T. Gilroy, 
Esquire, Barrister at Lor. 
Merv. What do you mean ? 
Mug. You must get rid on him. He won't do 
here; he’s artful and designing, and he’ll get round 
you; and I ain’t a-going to permit nobody to get 
round you whilst J’m by. 
Merv. Really I— 
Mug. It’s no good your Gane to conceal noth- 
ing from me. You're smit, that’s what you are. 
Merv. Smit! 
Mug. Cupid’s taken a haim at your ’art, and he’s 
4tit. You was always of a susceptible nature, 
nobody knows that better than me. Eh, guv’nor ? 
recollect when we— 
Mog. in an agony of fear.j Hush! hush! 
a, them was days when, as the poet 


[ Sings lugubriously. 
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When we was boys, 
Jolly, jolly boys— 
When we was boys— 
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Mero. [in great perturbation. | Oh, hush, pray ! 
; Mug. (under his breath.| * Together. a 

- Merv. How can you continually torture me by 
referring to events of long ago ? Why don’t you 
telieve me of your presence? [Tl settle anything 
in reason on you, as [’ve often told you. You 
might set up in business, and be independent in 
no time. 

Mug. Ha, take a public’ouse. They’re obliged 
to be kep’ too respectable nowadays to soot me. 
Your modern licensed wittler seems to me to pass 
his time in shuttin’ up and gettin’ fined. No; I 
prefer servitood. By. going: away I might become 
my own master, but in remaining— 

Merv. You continue mine. Is that it? 

Mug. That’s an onpleasant way of puttin’ it, 
but:we won’t split ’airs. Now, you can’t gammon 
® faithful old servant—this here Mr. Gilroy’s fell 
in love with Miss Hess. 

Merv. What! 

Mug. And yau’ ve hobserved it. 

Merv. Certainly not—I saw nothing of the sort. 

Mug. Sorry for it. The mole is not a domestic 
hanimal, and it’s hunwise to himitate him in the 

family guccle. You ain't blind nat'rally. J 
| watched my friend, and his symptoms is ‘‘ spoons.” 
Merv. (getting interested. ] No, Muggles; do 


ee 


you really think so? [Aside.] Why not? She'd) Tom. 
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fascinate anybody. [To Mua@ rs.] What proof 
have you that— 

Mug. As a rule, I don’t know a more command- 
ing twist than that Mr. Gilroy have. But to- 
day! and after a journey, too. Soup sent away 
untouched—fish ditter—hontrays do. I suspected 


him over the first course; but when he actually. 


come to refusing of his ’salary—the temptingest 
thing as is—says I, “Thomas Gilroy,” says I, 
‘‘ you're over ’ed and ears in love with that young 
woman,” says I, ‘‘and all the deeper cos it’s 
sudden and hinstantaneous.” 

Merv. Now you mention it, certainly every 
time I looked at him, he— 

Mug. Was a-looking at er. Why he yung upon 
her every syllable. She, too, see the impression 
she made, and— 

Merv. [fidgety.] No,no; do you really think so ? 

Mug. Do you suppose every woman don’t know 
when she’s landed another wictin? Whenever 
she looked at him it was with a kind of ‘ I don’t 
see you” glance as maddened him, for he bit at. 
his bread quite furous once or twice, and kicked 
old Billiter on the shin by accident on purpose, 
and never begged his pardon. They’ll make a 
match of it, them two. 

Merv. lin arage.| Never! Ha, ha! I’ve got 
my young friend there, anyhow. If he marries 
without my leave he’s a pauper. 

Mug. Bosh. 

Merv. [turning indignantly.) What, sir! 

Mug. Not ’aving any other hobservation andy, 
I can only repeat, “ Bosh.” 

Merv. You should be more careful in your re- 
marks. 

Mug. So should you. What’s money to a man 
like’im* Ain’t he making his way at the bar? 
Don’t be write harticles in the noospapers and 
maggerzines? Yes, and gets paid for ’em, too. 
Besides she herself ain’t— 

Merv. [softened.] True, true. I beg your par- 
don, Muggles—I was carried away byn my temper. 
But what can I do? 

Mug. Make him marry Miss Hewmily, or else 
kick ’im hout. There you are. There’s Muggles’ 
sentiments in a nutshell. 

Merv. What! eh? 

Mug. Verb. sap.—a nod’s as good as a wink to 
a blind ’oss. Somebody’s a-coming, so I dror in 
my yorns. If he marries one, he can’t marry 
vother—he ain’t likely to run the risk of big—a— 

Merv. (furiously, starting.] Silence, man! A 
ae ect like that, you know, is one which—which— 

Mug. Just so. [Aside.] It’s all right; I’ve set 
the train all reg’lar, and the blow hup in the 
Miller and his Men was a hinnocent flash, com- 
pared to the ‘‘ bust” as is looming in the future. 

[Exit L. 2 E. 

Merv. [alone.] He’s right—the scoundrel al- 
ways is right. I wasafool to ask Tom down 
whilst she was here. Ican’t pack him off. She 
doesn’t seem inclined to go, and if she did I 
couldn’t let her. C rosses to L.| Ernest’s fond of 
Emily. Pooh! a boy ought to be at school still. 
It’s a viol notion—all that vagabond’s are. I— 


Enter Tom and EMILY, R. 2 E. 


Emily. [com:s c.]. Come, Tom, you were smit- 
ten with her—own it now, like a man. 
Places a flower in Tom's button-hole. 
L. C.] Well, have it your own way. 
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8 PARTNERS FOR LIFE. [Act II, Scene 1. 


— TS —_ ———— 


Convincing arguments with a pretty girl are like| Prisc. [to her.] Let’s listen, dear—it’s a woman’s 


_ facts with a Welsh jury—they rather tell against| prerogative. Talking and listening are conceded 


you. to us as our sex’s rights ; and after all, when those 
Emily.’Her manners are very fascinating at} two privileges are judiciously combined, we want 

first. very little else. 
Enter PRISCILLA, R. 2 E. Tom. I must say that on reflection your argu- 


Tom. Don’t the fascination last, then? Does | ments as to the respective ages of husband and 
it wear out, like electro-gilt, and discover the sham ' wife have thoroughly convinced me. I think, with 


foundation, eh? ‘you, that the man should be the older—very 
Prise. [L. c.] Some kindof gilt never wearsout. , much the older. Remember your own words: 
Tom. Ha, that’s when one adds w to it. ‘‘ How cana young woman feel any respect for a 
Merv. [up L. c.] Ha, ha, ha! stripling,” et cetera. ’ | 
Emily. Ha, ha, ha! Merv. Yes, but yowre not a stripling—you're— 


Prisc. [highly annoyed.]| I-don’t see anything | let me see, you must be quite— 
humorous about 1t myself The way Miss Smith| Hmily. [comes forward L.] What ts this ani- 
goes on is simply offensive. She’s got hold of! mated conversation about? 
Ernest, and is actually inducing him to swing her.| Merv. [seizing her hand.| About you, my dear 


Emily. It’s monstrous! shameful ! —about you and Tom here. 

Prisc. It’s really glaring ! ae | : 
[They go up and look off c. and Rk. ERNEST appears C. from L., pauses and listens. 

Tom. Yes, and it’s so soon after dinner. Emily. Me and Tom? 


Merv. [aside.|] Vil do it—Vll strike whilst the} Merv. Tom’s told me all. How isit you've con- 
iron’s hot. Ican but fail. Hem! [Comes /for-;cealed it from me so long, eh? 


ward L. c.| Tom? Emily. Concealed what ? 
Tom. [c.] Yes. Ernest. [up c., aside.| What’s ne saying? 
Merv. [indicating Emity.] I say, Tom, my| Tom. [R. c., aside.|] If I were only safe in Brick 

boy, she’s rather an attractive, fascinating sort of | Court, I’d die happy. 

woman, eh? Eb, Tom? Nudging him. Merv. It’s only natural. Emily, Tom loves you, 
Tom. [after loooking seule Which ? as you know, and J— 


Merv. [disgusted.] Oh, hang it, save your small 


Emily. Cousin Tom love me! Oh, it’s some | 


| jokes for the Old Bailey or the Bar mess. Which| mistake—isn’t it, Tom? 


should you choose, you noodle? Not the old 
one, thank you—unless you prefer it. 

Tom. What do you mean? [Aside.] I never 
knew there was lunacy in the family before. 

Merv. Aman should certainly marry, as you 
said some time back—a professional man espe- 
cially. Emily’s gota pretty little fortune—not 
very much, but a backbone; and what is a bar- 
rister without a backbone ? | 

Tom. Can’t say—I never saw one. At least, 
not to my knowledge. 

Merv. Oh, you know what I mean! 

Tom. Yes, yes; something to fall back upon. 

Merv. Just so. A fellow with an independence, 
a certainty—however small—possesses an im- 
measurable advantage over the mere struggler 
for his bread. 

Tom. But to be dependent for that certainty on 
one’s wife. 

Merv. Go along! she’s fond of you—always 
was. Her manner shows it. 

[Pointing to flower in Tom’s button-hole. 

Tom. [{aside, dismayed.| By George, so it does. 

Merv. I shan’t stand in your way—she’s yours. 

Tom. But really I— 

Merv. Not a word, I insist. 

Tom. But I’ve never said a word that could— 

Merv. {wringing his hand.| Pll answer for her 
—there’ll be no difficulty. 

Tom. [aside.| How on earth can I? 

Merv. She’s young—yow are young. 

Tom. [suddenly.| Ah, that’s just it—we’re both 
young. 

Merv. All the better. As it ought to be—both 
of an age, or nearly so—the husband a few years, 
half a dozen or so, older—but not more, certainly 


Tom. [nervously.] Well, really, I—I— [Aside.] 
I wonder where my wife is? , 

Prisc. [aside.| I know very little of dear Tom, |+ 
if he cares to link his fortunes with a child like |¢ 
Emily. I could not mistake the meaning of his |} 
hurried remark to me just now, that he might ask |} 
me to perform a delicate task some day—the look |} 
and the pressure of the hand told me all—he jf 
loves me. vi, 

Merv. Now, sir, here is the dear girl meta- | 
phorically in your arms. Do youreject her? Ask |f 
him, Emily. [Pushes her across toc. |f 

Emily. [c.] Ask him what? [Turns a litile, |+ 
sees ERNEST at back.} There’s Ernest listening— |+ 
how mean of him. But Ill punish my gentle- + 
man. [Zo Tom.] Dear Cousin Tom, the position jy 
in which I find myself is very awkward. = | 

Merv. So it is—get closer to him. 

Emily. I didn’t mean that, : 

Merv. [irritated.| You don’t know what you |} 
mean. Yowre too young to know your ownmind. |7 

Tom. [quickly.] That’s what say. She’s 100 
young—much too young—to dream of marrying { 
anybody. | 

Emily. Oh, indeed! I dream of nothing else. ¢ 

Merv. [to Tom.] There you are. Dreams of | 
you, you see. | le 

Ernest. faside.] Ill bring this to a head, and |+ 
pretty quickly, too. If he’s been talking rubbish |+ 
to Emily, Pi—P’u— 

Prisc. [coming forward L.| Dear Tomis quite 
tight, Horace; the idea of his marrying Emily! 
I blush for you. , 

Merv. [in a rage.| Go and blush in your own 
room, then, and don’t interfere in what doesn’t 
concern you. At 


em 


a 


not more. | Prise. [aside.] ‘ What doesn’t concern me!” |} 
Emily. [up at piano t. C., looking over music. | [Pressing her hand to her heart.} Quiet, quict, \t 

To PRISCILLA.] What on earth are they talk- little flatterer. [ Goes up 

ing so excitedly about ? | | Merv. [to Tom.] Now I’m a man of few 


le 


* 


be 
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bler who didn’t always say the same. 
Merv. Very few—but those few are to the point. 
give you both ten minutes. 
[EMILY goes up R.—ERNEST darts away. 

Emily and Tom. What! 
Merv. Ten minutes to give me your reply. 
[Aside.] If he can’t settle it all in that time he 
must be a noodle. [To Tom.] I’m going to my 
study—make the most of the time I grant you, 
and remember I intend to use the power I possess 
like a tyrant as I am. [Ezit L. 2 E. 

Tom. [crossing to C., calling after him.] I say, 
Bluebeard, listen to reason. eee PRISCILLA. ] 
Sister Anne, just intercede, will you ? 

Emily. [up R., aside.] Ernest’s sufferings must 
be someting awful. I can almost hear him writhe. 

Prise. [coming down L. of Tom, in an under- 
tone.] Thomas! [Tom, at back of ottoman, starts. ] 
Yon despise money. SodolI. There is a link 
that binds our sentiments together, and it is 
not a golden one. You scorn a marriage. for 
money. Sodo J. Give me aman of intellect— 
one whose battle-cry is brains, not a banking ac- 
count. You are such a man, Thomas, and—well, 
there, I have said enough, too much, perhaps— 


— 


but you will attribute it to my admiration of your |. 


character—so manly, so unselfish, so— A tear or 
two will flow—excuse me. [ Wipes her eyes. 

Lom. [aside.| D——n it, here’s another of ’em ! 
Well, in this case I can’t say I’m sorry I am 
married. 

Prise. Ra eaaace Tom’s hand. ] Bless you, dearest 
Thomas, bless you. 

Exit L., overcome by her feelings. 

Tom. [comes c.| How shameful to leave me 
alone with her! really I— [Turns t. and finds 
ERNEST, pale and determined, standing before him. 


Ernest. [L. c.] You'll excuse me, Mr. Gilroy, | 
but you're a scoundrel ! 


Tom. [c.] I am not a scoundrel, and I don't 
excuse you. 

Ernest. You're a double dealer, sir. 

Tom. Ym not a dealer at all, single or double; 
Pm a barrister, worse luck. [Laughs. 

Ernest. What do you mean by undermining 
Emily’s affections ? 

Emily. [coming forward, R. C.] Ridiculous, 
Emest; he’s not undermined anything. 

Ernest. Of course you take his part. But I'll 
not be-made a fool of any longer. 


Tom. [aside.] I never knew an inveterate gab 


' 
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FOR LIFE. 9 


possibility. Besides, we should have to go to 
France or Belgium. 

Ernest. Then we'll go to both. 

Tom. All right. We'll go to France first, and 
Pll shoot you ; then offto Belgium, where you can 
shoot me. Anything for a quiet life. 

Ernest. [quickly.) Tom Gilroy, you’re turning 
me into your ridicule. 

Tom. rags gravely.| Why, of course I am, 
you silly boy. Now, seriously, do you think I care 
two-pence for Emily ? 

Ernest. Eh? 7 

Tom. Or that she cares a farthing for me ? 

Ernest. I don’t know what to think. Every- 
thing seems all wrong; and I know this, ’d—I'd 
kill anybody who took her from me. 


Emily. [up to RB. C., quickly.] Do you mean. 


that, Ernest ? 
Ernest. Why, you know I do. 
Emily. No, I don’t ; you’ve never done it. 
n Tom. That's because you’ve never been taken 
om 
Emily. “No, nor never will be. 
Ernest. (quickly.] Do you mean that ? 
Emily. id I ever tell you an untruth ? 
Ernest. Yes; lots of times. 
Tom. Ha, ha, ha! 
Emily. But I never meant to—you’ve tortured 
me enough, I’m sure. 
Ernest. Now, I putit to you, Tom, do I look like 
a torturer? [Turns round on his heel. 
Tom. [looking him up and down.\ Certainly not. 
Ernest. Very well, then. 
Emily. Very well, "then. 
Tom. It seems to me youre both in rather a 
fix, and I don’t see who's to get you out of it. 
Ernest. Why, you can, Tom. 
Emily. Yes, you, dearest Tom. 
Ernest. Not ‘ dearest,” Emily. 
‘Tom. Here, here! cheapest, if you like—only don’t 
quarrel. 
Ernest. Tom, we throw ourselves upon you. | 
[Leans on Tom's L. shoulder. 
Emily. Yes, Tom, so we do. 
[Same business on Tom’s R. shoulder. 
Tom. Here, not both together ; .it’s as much as 
I can do to support myself. Bear up, both of you, 
T beg [Throws them off. 
Ernest. You don’t know how devoted I am to 
Ewily, here. [Pulls Tom by the L. arm. 
Emily. And you can’t imagine how attached 


- Tom. [luughing.] Quite right. Then leave off|I am to Ernest, there. [Pulls Tom by the R. arm. 


Making a fool of yourself. 
Ernest. Tom Gilroy, if you were nota relation— 
Tom. Oh, waive that and speak out. 
Ernest. Then I tell you to your face that I con- 


Ernest. There, you hear her, Tom. 

[Same business. 
Tom. Don’t pull me in two. [They leave go. 
Emily. I’ve always loved Ernest, and if I have 


sider your conduct despicable. You are well|occasionally shown a little jealousy or ill-temper, 


aware that I love Emily, that Emily loves me. 
Emily. Oh, indeed, I like that. 
Ernest. You said you did, before he came. 
Emily. (much hurt.) Go to your Fannys. 

[ Takes R. 
Tom. [with a burst of laughter.] His what? 
ao [R. C. ae Fanny Smit 
Tom. Ha, ha, ha! this is delicious. 

Ernest. [in a rage.] Laugh away, Mr. Gilroy 


‘’m sure I’m punished enough foritmow. Marry you, 


indeed—I’d as soon marry—I’d as soon marry— 

Tom. There, there, don’t go into particulars— 
somebody very awful, no doubt. I'll take my oath 
I don’t want to marry you. It’s altogether out of 
my power. 

Ernest. Anyway, I’d soon make it so; ’d—I'd 
—you should never live to take Emily from 
me. I’d-- 


your profession makes you heartless. But TR Tom. Blow my brains out, of course. The only 
have some revenge. I—I—dam’me, I call youjcourse you could take which would render it im- 


but I'll try your courage, anyhow. 


out! Tl warrant you're a better shot than J am, | possible to retaliate. 


Ernest. [vexed.] Ob, you turn everything into 


Tom, Call out a lawyer! The thing’s an im-|a joke. 
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10 PARTNERS FOR LIFE. [Act II, Scene 1. |¥ 


Emily. [in same tone.) Yes, so you do, Tom. Major. Just so. 
Tom. (laughing.] Confound it, you don’t want “yal. lal. lal. lar. lal. lar. lar.” 
’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ‘¢ 


us all three to begin to weep, do you? ‘Crier, kor: 
juncta, in uno.” Wa, ha, ha! [st r alls up and off Cc. and L., singing. 
Ernest. No, Tom, but—but— [ With a burst.]| vg. So old Priscilla’s got a hotfer at last. 
Oh, my dear fellow, you don’t realize the awful) 00d. She’s in the way here—interteres with my 
nature of our position. plans a good deal. Then she’s always wanting to 
[Takes his i. hand—Emany his r. |S my books, Not that she ever do. 


Emily. Retlect, Tom—two young hearts—de- [Crosses up L. 
voted—beating only for— [Begins to cry. Enter Miss FANNY SMIvH, from L. D. 


Tom. ‘This is affecting, and as you both hold a ; 
hand, I can’t get at my pocket-handkerchief.; anny. [crossing to R. Cc.) What a relief to get 
[They both let go. Going upc.] Here, let’s go and |into this mice cool room, after the warm love old 
chat the matter out in the open air. Come along. | Mervyn’s been making tome. I couldn’t get away 
[Strolls ofc. andr. |from him. [MuGGLES comes down L. Cc.) I— 
Ernest. [to EmMity.} Do you think he’ll see Us | [ Turns, sees MUGGLES, starts. | Muggles, what a 
through it? start you gave me. [ Sits on ottoman. 
Emily. If not, we must see ourselves. Ernest, 1| Jug. Beg pardon, miss, ’m sure. Last thing 
am prepared for the worst—elopement—anything. |in the world as I'd do for to startle you, miss. 
[They are going up. \Um sure if master knew [d startled you, miss, 
Ernest. Hang it, do you know what that costs?) dismissal, without warning, would be the conse- 
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Emily. How should I? | quence of sich— 
Ernest. It would take a whole year of a fellow’s| anny. Sich, Muggles? 
allowance, Emily. Mug. Sich condick, miss. Master’s express 
Emily. Oh, you’ve no courage ! horders is—‘‘ Look after Miss Smith—see as Miss |+ 
Ernest. Yes, I've lots of courage, but no cash ; | Smith haves all she wants—mind as her comforts |+_ 
and they won’t trust us at the railway station. _|is attended to afore everybody.” Ha, miss, 10S |” 
[They exeunt c. and R., wrangling as they go of: something to rouse such sentiments in such a |¢— 
5 - boosom as master’s, which, on a ordinary caleu- |% © 
Enter MUGGLES from L. D.—he watches them off. lation, have panted these fifty-five year. 
Mug. [R. c.] Pooty ecreetures. ‘Sure sich a| anny. ’m sure ’m very much indebted to Mr. > 
_ pair was never seen, so justly formed to meet by | Mervyn for his kindness, and to you too, Muggles, 
-natur.” Hem! Shakspeare. Never was a young for your unremitting attention. — e 
- couple so completely cut out for connuberal com-| Mug. Ha, miss, there is some parties as if is » 
panionship; but, alas! it ‘‘ne’er can be.” ‘“ Be-|’appiness to attend on, and others as is gall and |} 


yold how ’cedless of their fate the little creetures | wormwood to them as waits. Sometimes, when 
play.” Hem! poet as I can’t call to mind at the| I’m ’anding Mr. Gilroy his plate at dinner, I can 
moment. Ha, here’s the major! scarce keep from ‘itting ’im ’ard on the yead with + 
a ae Pe, it first, which would nat’rally provoke remark. + 

Enter MAJOR BILLITER Jrom 1. D. Fanny. On his part, most probably. Then you + 
Major. [u.c.] By Jove! must have been asleep | don’t like your master’s cousin? [Aside.] Ha, ha! 


wv lat 
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ever so lone—doosid rude of me. Hilloa, Muggles! | this is delightful. ) in4 
_ Mug. Hilloa, major ! Mug. Like him! Like a party as watches one |} 
Major. Where’s everybody ? as if one was a ticket-of-leave! However, when |} 
Mug. Hout in the hopen /air. he’s married to Miss Hemily— Bm)  & 


Major. Muggles, you and I have always been! Fanny. [rising indignantly.} What! married |} 
very good friends. You're a very worthy, respect- | to— 
able person, Mr. Muggles, highly so. Mug. Don’t you know as they’re engaged ¥ At ¢ 
Mug. Ho! ‘ Praise from Sir Hudibras Stan- | least they’re going to be. Oh, master’s settled all” 


+> 
“ +. 
> 


ley is praise indeed!” Hem! dramatist, name/ that. ¢ 
unknown. Fanny. Has he, though? + 
Major. I want you to do me a favor. Mug. That'll be the jirst match, and the second— |+ 
Mug. Nobody more ready to do anybody a favor [Grinning significantly ather. |% 


. 


than self, for—‘‘ for a consideration.” Hem!) Fanny. [amused, despite her vexation.| Yours, 
Scotch party who have recently had a centenu-| Mugeles? ae" 


we 


ary. = Mug. Mine! not by no means. I were born a {% 
Major. [mysteriously.| You have opportunities | bachelor, and I shall continue in the same per- |} 
of seeing Miss Priscilla Mervyn alone. suasion. — 


Mug. ’Undreds. But, as aman of honor, I am} Fanny. Quite right, Muggles. . 


bound to say I never avails myselt of the privilege. ‘, 
Major. Do so at the earliest opportunity. Give Enter Tom, c. from R. He comes down R. C. 


her this letter. 
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| Mug. But master is another pair of shoes. eo 4 

Mug. [obtusely.| I don’t see it. ° ‘must have observed— [Turns his head, catch me 
[Holds out his tu. hand. |Tom’s eye, and collapses. i? ae 

Major. And accept this sovereign. Tom. [up R. C.] I heard your master ealling for |} 


a 


wa 


[Gives him one. | you a moment ago. <— 
Mug. [taking sovereign and letter.] Ah, I sée| Mug. I fly. [Goes to L. D. Aside] If that = 

it now! fellow’s a-going to upset any of my plans, Pll 
Major. You will, of course, be careful that you ' pison him. [Brit L. D. 

are unobserved, Muggles. You understand me? | Fanny. [R. C., with il-concealed passion.] Sc 
Mug. Puffickly. at last we meet. . ~ ae 
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Act IL, Scene 1.] 


Tom. [coming L. of ottoman.] At last. 

Fanny. And you're engaged, it appears? 

Tom. Engaged! I’m married! 

Fanny. What? 

Tom. I believe our union was a ere legal 
one ? [Sits on ottoman. 

Fanny. Yes, indeed. Worse luck. 

Tom. As you say. Worse luck. 

. Fanny. For you. 


England? 
Fanny. So I did, but something drew me back 
again. [Looks at him. 


Tom. And that something ? 

Fanny. Don’t know ; a lurking fondness for— 

Tom. Yes? 

Fanny. My native land. 
' Tom. Oh! And it’s five years since we met. 

Fanny. Yes; five long years. . 

Tom. Long years did you find them ? 

Fanny. pomickis 'y.| No, no, skort. I mean short. 
[Aside.] He’s better looking than ever. 

{ Crosses to L. C. 

Tom.. Lapse of time has not changed the tem- 
per, I presume? 

Fanny. I should say not in the slightest. 
I can’t be sure. 

Tom. Why ? 

Fanny. Because I’ve had no one to try it on 
since—since we parted. 
| Tom. Let me see, five years—why, you must be— 
| Fanny. [sits in an arm-chair, L. C.] Just five 
' years older than when we last met, of course. It’s 
| remarkable we should meet like this. 
| Tom. Ah! is it fate, I wonder ? 
| Fanny. In time to prevent your crime. 
| Tom. Crime ? 
| Fanny. Marriage with Emily. 
| Tom. What do you mean? I couldn’t.. 
| Fanny. No, but you would. 
| 
| 


But 


Tom. Hear me swear— 

Fanny. No; I heard you once, five years ago— 
that was sufficient. 

Tom. Enough to make me. I married you as a 
| penniless girl, and I found you’d deceived me. 

Fanny. Found I had money. What a disgrace! 

Tom. I felt itso. You knew my position. Up 
to my eyes in debt, with the determination, aye, 
and the ability, to pay off every shilling by my own 
exertions, and not fling away my wife’s money to 
Oxford harpies and sixty-per-cent. vampires. I 
' never imagined you possessed money. 

Fanny. Neither did I—when we married it be- 
came yours. 

Tom. To be dependent upon a wife for money ! 
Why, I could never have looked my own servants 
: in the face, with the knowledge that I had to 
| draw their very wages from—from— 
| Fanny. And yet you actually concealed our 
Marriage from your cousin, because without his 
consent you could never get your own money. 
Don’t you see the absurdity of the position you 
take? He happened to be abroad, and— 

Tom. And I did not choose to wait, so I mar- 
' Tied. After a quarrel one day you said— 

Fanny. I said what I didn’t mean. I said 
words which, if tears could have washed them 
from one’s recollections, would have been oblit- 
erated long since. 

Tom. You told me of my dependent position. 
You flung your money in my shi 


Tom. For you. I thought you intended eaune 


eg re eo ee 


Fanny. Having previously flung it at your feet. 

Lom. I didn’t choose to stoop and pick it up, 

Fanny, and I left you, as any man of spirit would 

have done. 

Fanny. And I never asked you to come back, 

as any woman of spirit would have applauded me 

or. 

Tom. Very true. I have got on unassisted, and 

when I can support a wife in a style she has a 

right to expect— 

Fanny. [anxiously.] Yes, Tom, yes— 

Tom. Then, and then only, will I come back 

humbly— 

Fanny. Humbly ? 

Tom. And ask for a renewal of those ties which 

she alone severed by a deception which—which— 

Fanny. And when—supposing such a proposi- 

tion were entertained by the injured wife— 

Tom. Injured! 

Fanny. Injured wife: when would your lord- 

ship consider it not humiliating to acknowledge 

your lawful spouse ? 

Tom. [excitedly.] When I am “ your lordship,” 

or on the road to it. When I’ve got my silk 

gown. 

Fanny. (crosses to R.| But that may be ever so 

long. By that time you'll be a grizzly elderly bar- 

aes so taken up with your profession that— 
om. I shall have no time for the parks, the 

opera, theatres, concerts, and the numerous other 


blank. 
Fanny. It’s not true. I never go anywhere 
when Captain Radstock’s away. 
Tom. [in a rage, rising.) Captain Radstock— 
does he take you about? 

Fanny. 
somebody must. 
Tom. That makes me look rather a fool, madame! 
Fanny. Very much so, indeed ;. but then he 


doesn’t guess I’m married. [ Wickedly. ]) He can’t, 


from the way he goes on. Crosses to L. 
Tom. {almost unable to master his rage.] Oh, 
indeed, so he “‘ goes on,” does he? And you con- 
sider you're behaving properly in being seen about 
with—with— . [Sits on ottoman again. 
Fanny. (seated in arm-chair, L.] I would rather 
lead a domestic life, if I had the opportunity ‘the 
pleasant late dinner, with the curtains closed and 
the gas lighted—the music and chat, and the 


cozy hour or two, with coffee, and one ‘or two of |¢ 


my husband’s old friends smoking a cigar 4nd 
talking of their old bachelor days—the calm pleas- 
ant close to the long day; how charming is the 
picture, if it could but be realized. 

Tom. [aside.| By Jove, how true her words 
are! What a waste my life is. What are my 
evenings? Soda and brandy, and bitter thoughts. 

Aloud.| Fanny, if such a picture as you have 
awn could be— 

Fanny. (with severity.) It could mot. You your- 
self broke the chain, it can pever be rejoined. It 
seemed at first formed of the lightest love links, 
but you soon let me feel you found them fetters. 
And so you shook them off. 

— Tom. ale a burst of affection.| Make me once 
more a slave, Fanny; I have suffered more than 
you can ever have done. 

Fanny. No, no, my days for making slaves are 
past. My heart is softer now. 


Tom. [bitterly.] Harder, you mean, or you would | : 


In the absence of my lawful protector 
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delights without which your existence would be a |. | 
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_ not let your husband plead for your forgiveness 


vainly. 

Franny. [up to him quickly.) And you do pleaa 
for forgiveness, then? You do regret the past; 
you— 

Tom. [with half comic tearfuiness.| 1 want my 
wife once more. I want to make up for lost years 


_ of what might have been a happy companionship, 


but which has been a bitter, lonely life for me. 
[Seizing her hand, and speaking with rapidity and 
great fervor.| You don’t know what it is—after 
the day’s work, worry and excitement—to find 
yourself in your dull, dusty chambers, without a 
living soul to speak to—with no sound audible but 
the distant roar of the busy streets, and the tick- 
ing of theclock upon yourmantel-piece, that seems 
to mock you with its ceaseless ‘‘ 1 go on forever ” 
kind of monotony. [Draws her closer to him.] 
Ah, Fanny, if you could only be a bachelor for a 
little bit, you’d pity me; pity’s akin to love, and 
you'd forgive me. 

Fanny. [turning to him with great affection. | 


Ido, Tom; but your cousin— 


Tom. Hang all the cousins in the universe. 
Youre mine once more, darling; nothing shall 
ever separate us. 

Fanny. Nothing, Tom, nothing! 

Tom. We’re partners once again. 

Fanny. Yes, yes, and this time— 

Tom. Partners for life! 

[ Rapturously embraces her. 


Simultaneously enter MERVYN, C. from L.; EMI- 
LY and ERNEST, C. from R.; PRISCILLA, from 
L. D., followed by MUGGLES. MERVYN throws 
up his hands in astonishment, up. C. PRIS- 
CILLA shrieks, and falls into the arms of MuG- 
GLES, L. FANNY covers her eyes with her 
hands, ERNEST beside her, up R. C. Tableau. 


PAY Oe em Ue 


ScENE.—Library and Study at Mr. MERVYN’S. 
Bookcases with books. Busts over them. Hand- 
some jire-place up R. C. Doors R. and L. 2 &. 
Window C., showing landscape through. Door 
up L. ©. Turkey carpet. Rich furniture of 
carved oak, covered with scarlet or green velvet. 
A large library table R. c. Hasy chair u. of 
table. Pens, ink, paper, ruler, etc., all on table. 
Couch Lt. Chairs about stage. 


MERVYN is walking to and fro excitedly. Str 
ARCHIBALD DRELINCOURT seated L. of table. 


Sir A. Really it is very sad, very sad indeed, 
my dear friend. 

Merv. Sad! Sad, Sir Archibald Drelincourt. 
‘Sad ” is not the word—not the word at all. 

Sir A. Well, we'll say ‘ distressing.” 

Merv. Oh, distressing doesn’t meet the case— 
doesn’t come anywhere near it. 

Sir A. Well, ‘‘ maddening,” then. 

Merv. Ah, maddenimg’s nearer the mark, if you 
like. Yes, itis maddening. And it’s always paid 
such an enormous percentage—such an over- 
whelming percentage. 

Sir A. Overwhelming percentages soon wear 
I find the consols quite good 
enough for me. Those, with a few foreign securi- 
ties that I can rely on, suffice for my humble wants, 
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and enable me to subscribe my occasional mite— 
I say it advisedly—mite—to those distant objects 
of charity concerning which I have so often 
spoken to you. 

Merv. Misfortunes never come singly. Thwarted 
and upset as I was already, here comes this terri- 
ble news. If the Rangaroo copper mines have col- 
lapsed, I’m—l’m—dam’me, I’m stumped, Drelin- 
court. There is only one word for my position, 
and that is stumped, sir. [Crosses up to L. ©. 

Sir A. [shrugging his shoulders.| Ha, ha! Un- 
wise investment—very. And the panic is almost 
certain to smash up Hopkinsons. 

Merv. [starting.| You don’t tell me that! Why, 
man, I relied on Hopkinsons as I would have done 
on the Bank of England. I wouldn’t— 


Enter MUGGLES, suddenly, from L. 2 E., with 
an ‘* Echo” newspaper. 

Mug. [u.] Pretty noos. Hopkinsons’s put up 
their shutters. 

Merv. [sinks on chair up wu. c.| Talk of the 
devil ! 

Mug. That’s old Dan’l Hopkinson. Leastways, 
everybody says so. He’s been living on a wolca- 
nium all these years, and now as there’s a regler 
‘ruption, he’s packed up all as he could lay ’old of 
and heloped to Spain. Second /edition of the 
Hekker. [Gives it to MERVYN.] How they can 
sell you such a lot of bad noos fora ’apenny is as- 
tonishing. 

Merv. This is a double blow, indeed. 

Mug. [aside.] One, two—buckle my shoe. Hem! 
Poet as devotes himself to the nussery. 

Merv. [rises, takes R. corner. Aside.| And 
Priscilla’s money was invested there—what— 
what shall Ido? Muggles, leave us! 

Mug. Suttingly. [Aside.] He’s a-going to ask |: 
the bart. to assist him. Vain ’ope. Catch a phi- |+ 
lan-thro-phist assisting of anybody unless it’s his- 
self. [Hait L. 2 E. 

Merv. [up to table R. c.] Drelincourt, I never |+ 
asked a favor of any man before in my life, but |: 
this dreadful business has thrown me, as it were, |+ 
on my beam ends. I have one or two important . 
payments to make early in the month, and—and |¢ 
—in short, can you assist me? Be assured, I shall |} 
never forget the obligation, and when I’ve had 
time to turn myself round— 

Sir A. [putting on his gloves, demurely.| Mer- 
vyn, my friend, my dear friend— 

Merv. Your old friend. [Offers his hand. 

Sir A. My “ old-enough-to-know-better ” friend. 
I make a point of never assisting neighbors. The 
system’s a bad one—a very bad one. Were you 
on the banks of the Bangalora river— 

Merv. Oh, d——n the Bangalora river ! 

[Sits k. of table. 

Sir A. [very quietly.] They have endeavored to 
do so, but in vain. Irrigation, drainage, and the 
water system generally, is at present in its infancy 
in that neglected clime. But pumps and perse- 
verance may yet do much. 

Merv. You can answer for the pumps, no doubt. 

Sir A. [rising.| Mr. Mervyn, your behavior is 
uncalled for, your jest is obscure, and your gen- 
eral tone offensive. If you have lost your money, 
you might keep your temper. Learn philosophy, 
my dear sir. Remember, we were born to suffer. 

Merv. {in a rage.| Yowll remember it, if 
don’t get out. 
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Sir A. (drawing himself up.| Get out, sir! Are 
you mad or intoxicated? Yow’re not the only per- 


the year before, and a cow worth twenty pounds 
choked herself under my very nose with a turnip. 


tell people to get out? No, sir; I trust thatina 
more resigned and meeker spirit I— 
Merv. [calls.] Muggles! 
Enter MUGGLES, sharply, from L. 2 E. 
Oh. you're there, eh? 
Mug. [u. c.] Thought it best to be as near the 
key-hole—I mean, the door—as possible. 
read [rises.] Show Sir Archibald Drelincourt 
out. 
Sir A. [in a rage.] It serves me right for—for 
ever associating with such canaille. [Exit L. 2 x. 
Mug. ’Ere, are you going to stand being called 
a canal? It’s only another way of cutting you. 
Merv. Rubbish! he means I’m low, vulgar. 
Mug. Don’t see as that’s any excuse myself. — 
| Exit L. 2k. 
Merv. There’s a type of what 1 may expect. 
[Coming forward, c.] What’s to be done? [Goes 
up L. of table.| What’s to -be done? 
[Sinks into chair L. of table. 


Enter PRISCILLA, from door up L. C. 


Prise. [leaning over his shoulder.) Horace, dear, 

what’s this dreadful news? is it true ? 

Merv. Dreadful news is always true; it’s only 
ood news there’s ever any doubt about. I’m next 
ut one to ruined, my dear. 

Prisc. But there’s my money ! 

Merv. My dear sister, don’t you know we both 

rowed in the same boat? Your money has gone 


, 
’ 
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' paupers. What’s to be done? 

| Prise. [witha sudden courage.) Well, brother, the 
| first thing we must do is to bear up, the last thing 
to give way. People have lost their money before 
ws. We're not the first folks who have had to 
| rough it—and let us thank Heaven that we've 
* health and strength to rough it, that your hat and 
| my bonnet cover our families; and [taking his 
hand] we'll go hand in hand through life the best 
of friends, and in the best of spirits, if we must 
give up the luxuries we never wanted, and learn 
to prize the simpler pleasures of a humbler but a 
no less happy life. [They hold each other’s hands. 

Merv. Youw’re a true woman, Priscilla, old girl, 
a good woman, and [ll try my hardest to follow 
your bright example—if I can. 

Prise. [goes to fire-place, up R. C., crying.] Of 
course there'll be a sale. 

Merv. [in horror.) A what? 

Prise. Gracious, man, don’t be absurd. A sale— 
stair-carpet out of the drawing-room window, 
catalogues of ‘‘ superior modern furniture,” dread- 
ful men with husky voices on the doorstep, and 
every old maid in the neighborhood collected on 
forms, and making believe to bid. 

Merv. (aside.) How detestably graphic she is! 

Prisc. The furniture ’s excellent, and will fetch a 
long sum. [Coming forward a litile.] Why, my 
parrot’s good for a ten pound note. 

Merv. A ten pound— 

Prise. Certainly. Look at the low language he 
uses ! 


tn 


Did I go about insulting my neighbors? Did I 


‘nor yet a millionairess, and though the situation 
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Merv. Ha! I forgot that. 
Prisc. He hasn’t, though, bless his old beak. 


son in the world who has suffered misfortunes. ! [Goes up tothe mantel-piece again.] We'll take a 
Look at the pigs I lost last winter ; remember how , 
the hail-storm beat down my best field of wheat |merchant’s office, and Emily— 


nice cheap little cottage. Ernest must go into a 


Enter MUGGLES from L. 2 E. 


Merv. What’s to become of Muggles? 

Mug. Percisely. What’s to become of Muggles ? 

Prise. [indignantly.] Why, of course he will 
go away and look for another situation and en- 
deavor to do his duty—[moving towards door up 
L. c.] and keep his place. [Ezit door up L. Cc. 
MERVYN rises, gets round and sits R. of table. 

Mug. [smiling pityingly. Aside.) She means 
wel]. She’s a hirritating old gal, but she means 
well. ‘‘Keep his place.” Yes, he means to. 
Well, sir, and how do you feel now? Do you see 
your course at all? Eh! | 

Merv. Beyond giving up all I can, and en- 
deavoring by retrenchment, rigid economy, and 
the greatest— 


Mug. Bah! Don’t talk copy books, ’cos, my ed- | 


dication having been neglected, text is trouble- 
some. Don’t you see your game ? , 

Merv. My game? 

Mug. Miss Smith. 

Merv. [rises, violently.) Be silent, sir! you 
know how I admired that young lady. That— 
that I was most anxious to make her mistress of 
Mervyn Hall; but remember the position in which 
—which— [Comes k. C.] No, Muggles, I believe 
and hope her boxes are being packed, preparatory 
to her departure from a house which she has—she 
has— [Goes up a little. 

Mug. Which she’s what? Now look at the 
affair sensible. 
roy, and her have met before—is, in fact, old ac- 


’ouse of a mutual friend. Carried away by the 
heloquency of the legal party, the lady reclines 
for a moment in his arms. 
the same thing ’ave ’appened to myself), other 
parties arrive at the critickle moment. Result, 
general explosion. But very big explosions often 
harises from a remarkablesmall amount of powder. 

Merv. [R. c.] Muggles, occupying an humble 
sphere, you have stopped short of being a clever 
scoundrel—with a further field and larger oppor- 


tunities you might have turned out a hero. Your | 


arguments are quite unanswerable, and so— 


Mug. And so you're a-going to try and answer | 
’em; I never knew nobody as didn’t do the same | 


thing. Now listen to reason. She’s got money 
—got a lot of money—and it’s at her own disposal. © 

Merv. How can you be sure of that ? 

Mug. Bless your ’art, leave us servants alone 
for twigging parties with long purses. There’s a 
sort of helectricity about ’em as communicates 
direct to the servants’ all. When one of your 
rich city friends comes to see you, do you think we 
don’t sum him up on the spot? The very hkaccents 
of his voice says ‘‘tin.” There’s ready money in 
the curl of his lip and hindependence in his hi. 
As you pass behind him a-waiting at dinner, ’is 
very yair roil is redolient of property. As for 
them young clerks and seedy old swells as you 
’ave down sometimes as “ fill-ups,” the very way 
they wipes their boots on the yall mat speaks 
wolumes. Miss Smith mayn’t be a millionaire, 
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It seems as your cousin, Mr. Gil- |. 


| with mine, and we’re little better than a couple of| quaintances. Very good. They meets at the | 
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with Mr. Gilroy were equivo-kial, she’s your only 
chance—your forlorn ’ope. 

Merv. But all this is guess-work—mere sur- 
mise. You have really no proof that— 

Mug. (see her last Toosday a sittin’ and writin’ 
checks by yolesale. 

Merv. No, no, it can’t be. I wouldn’t marry a 
woman of my own age for money ; still less would 
I this girl, who—who— [ With intensity.| Besides, 
you know that I—I— Muggles, you know the 
mystery that—that— 

Mug. (densely.| I know nothing. I remember 
nothing. The facts of the past have vanished 
from the memory of Muggles. 

Merv. No pretense, no sham, no lies, Muggles 
—you forget nothing, and you have taken ample 
and cruel care that J should forget nothing, as 
well. [In grief. 

Mug. [still obtusely.| Ive forgotten what ought 
to be forgotten, and I’m not a-going to remember 
it again if I don’t choose! As the witness, when 
he was accused of having a bad memory, said to 
the judge, ‘‘It’s not me, Recorder.” Why you 
should always be yarping on the one string, I 
can’t make out. You paid acertain sum to get rid 
of a certain annoyance—and you ain’t been an- 
noyed, have you? 

Merv. But don’t you see, man, that if she were 
proved to be living still, I should simply— 

Mug. No, 1 don’t—I don’t see nothing, and I 
won't. 

Merv. I must write at once to Atkins and Jones. 
[Goes and sits Rr. of table.] Something must be 
done instantly—my head swims and my hand 
shakes so, I can scarcely— 

[Begins writing nervously. 

Mug. [aside.| Once married to Miss Hess, and 
he’s more under my thumb than ever. That’s 
one way out of the yole. ‘Then there’s the major’s 
proposal to the old lady. [ With contempt.] Bah! 
arf pay—arf pay, not worth fighting for. Don’t 
seem to care for a smash and a sell-up, though. 
Hang speckelation—whenever he does anything 
without consulting me, it’s always a mull. 
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MAJOR BILLITER bursts in, L. 2 E. 


Major. {crossing to u. of table.| What’s this I 

hear’? Can’t be true, Mervyn, my dear fellow. 

Met Drelincourt rushing down the avenue declar- 

ing you’d lost your money and your wits at the 

same time. 

Merv. Quite true as regards the former. Don’t 

pity me, major, I’m too cut up to stand sympathy. 
[ Goes on writing. 

Major. {comes c., to MUGGLES.] Muggles, what’s 

it all mean? 

Mug. It means the panic ’ave hadded two fresh 

victims to its carpacious mor. 

Major. Two. Two victims! 

Mug. Brother and. sister. Master and Miss 

Priscilla. Miss Priscilla in partickler. 

Major. Impossible! 

Mug. Quite so. Still it’s a fact. 

Major. But I always understood— 

Mug. You always understood as Hopkinsons 

was reg’lar rocks. But when hearthquakes comes 

sudden, rocks is apt to suffer. 

Major. {in horror. Half aside.| Why, con- 

found it, I— 

| Mug. {quietly.| You did, and there’s no getting 

out of it. 
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Major. (blusteringly.] What do you mean, sir? 
How dare you? 

Mug. (shaking his finger at him.] Look here, ' 
major, the governor there’s a-writing a letter, 
and it’s rude to ’oller. Any further hobservations 
you may feel disposed to make, please make ‘em 
‘ sutty vochey.” Hem! Forrin hauthor. 

Major. {aside.| The scoundrel’s right. I must 
manceuvre. [Zo MUGGLES, in undertone.| You re- 
member that note I gave you some time back? 

Mug. It wasn’t anote. It was only a sovereign. 

Major. Pshaw! a letter. I must have it back, 
Muggles. 

Mug. What, the sovereign ? 

Major. No, the—the— 

Mug. The billy-doo? 

Major. Nothing of the kind, sir. A mere busi- 
ness communication ; but I particularly require its 
return. [ll give you another sovereign if you can— 

Mug. Look here, major, as lam powerful, I'll 
be mussiful. You’re on the magistrate’s bench 
here, with authority—your word’s lor, and pre- 
cious rum lor it often 7s. Now if ever I apply for 
a license for the ‘*‘ Dog and Duck,” you'll see as 
it ain’t refused ? 

Major. ’m afraid the notorious character of 
the place will prevent my— 

Mug. [going i.) Then I must see as she gets 
that letter. 

Major. Here, here! 
Duck” licensed. 
soldier’s word— 

Mug. 'There’s the dockyment, and it’s a bargain. | 

[Gives him letter. 

Major. [aside.| What a vellGh 7 VG oes up R. C. 
To MERVYN.] Mervyn, my dear fellow, you must 
bear up. There’s my hand. Anything an old 
campaigner can do for you at any time, command 
—command. I’ve had losses myself—devilish 
heavy ones—but I whistled away my sorrows, Sir. 
You do the same, and all’s sure to come right in 
theend. [zit tL. 2 &., singing.] ‘ When the heart 
of a man is oppressed with care, etc.” [MERVYN 
sits dejected, with his head resting on his hand. 

Mug. [in smiling admiration of the MAvsoR.] 
‘‘ How happy the soldier what lives on his pay, 
and something or other a shilling a day.” Hem! 
Military poet-—partially forgotten. [Goes up Cc. 
Looking through window.| He don’t feel misfor- 
tunes, not im. He’s the sort of— Oh, lor’! [Ap- 
parently sees something alarming, which causes 
him to start violently. He staggers down to back 
of table, and lets his hands fall heavily on it, quite 
overcome. 

Merv. [startled, rises nervously.| What the |: 
deuce is the matter, man? My nerves are sufli- 
ciently upset already, without—without— 

[Quite upset, sits again. |. 

Mug. [with his hand to his heart. Going c. to |} 
L.] Down, down, perturbed spirit. Phew! [Zo |} 
MERVyYN.] Other parties has nerves, as well as | 
you. [Aside.| 1 could have sworn it was—it was | 
—pah! But that’s impossible. He’s booked safe ‘3 
enough, and likenesses do appear in the best |? 
reggle-ated back gardens. ahs 
ERNEST and EMILY have entered from L. 2 ¥., 

unperceived. EMILY goes behind MERVYN’S + 

table, and places her arm round his neck; at 

the same moment ERNEST (L. Of MUGGLES) + 

coughs. Mrrvyn starts slightly, MUGGLES |3 — 

violently, his nerves being evidently upset. =|. 
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Merv. [blowing his nose, a little moved. Aside.] 
If she cries, ’m done for. 

Ernest. [aside to EM1Ly.] She really appears 
cul up. 

Emily. Cut up! Ha! The crocodile. 

Fanny. [to MeRvyYN.] I have a few remarks 
to make to you, which— 

Emily. (coldly.| Pray make them. 

Fanny. Which are for your private ear. 

Emily. (huffed.} Ho, indeed ! 

Ernest. {to Em1ty.] We’d better clear out. 
She can do no further harm. 

Emily. (going to Rr. D.} Oh, certainly. [Zo Er- 
NEST.}] And you could admire that woman ! 

Exit in a restrained rage, R. 2 E. 

Ernest. I wish I could be mean enough to listen. 

(Hatt R. 2H. 

Merv. [crossing in front to R., ndicating easy- 
chair L. of table.) Pray be seated. 

Fanny. [goes up and sits u. of table. MERVYN | 
sits R. of table, fidgety, the more so from her self- 
possession. With perfect composure.| Mr. Mervyn, | 
in ten minutes or so I leave your hospitable roof— 

Merv. Mine no longer. 

Fanny. Don’t interrupt me— 

Merv. Madame! 

Fanny. If you please. I am sorry to go away 
leaving a bad impression, and Emily I will never | 
forgive. | 

Merv. Eb? 

Fanny. Until she asks my forgiveness. 

Merv. That she will— | 
Fanny. [quickly.] Do before long. However, |}: 
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Emily. [at back of table.| Dear cousin Horace. 

Mug. [aside.| Railly, these sudden shocks 
should be considered in @ party’s wages. 

Ernest. Muggles? 

Mug. Yes, Mr. Hernest. 

Ernest. We wish to be alone with your mas- 
ter. 

-Mug. Suttingly, sir. [Going towards L. D. 
Aside.} Well, it were a remarkable likeness, it 
‘were a— te atches ERNEST’S eye, and exit Ll. 2 

Emily. Ernest and I have settled it all, dear, 
and cousin Priscilla says she’s charmed with it: : 
the notion’s splendid. 

Merv. What notion, dear ? 

Ernest. [L. of tadble.] Well, in the first place, 
we're going to get married. 

Merv. Marry your aunt? You can’t do it. 

Ernest. No, Emily and me. She’s got an in- 
come. I'll shew you what the education you have 
helped me to will result in. Lord Rockleigh, my 
old college friend, will give me three hundred a 
year as secretary to-morrow, and jump at it, and 
we'll all live together, a cownrignt happy family, 
uncle Horace. 

[Places his arm round EMILY’s waist. 

Merv. My dear boy, you speak impossibilities. 

Emily. Oh, but it’s settled. We've as good as 
taken the house—haven't we, Ernest ? 

Ernest. Better. 

Emily. But before we do anything, we're going 
to make conditions, Horace, dear. You must tell 
him, Ernest. 

Ernest. You must shake hands with Tom. 

Emily. And forgive him. 

Merv. [rises, crosses to L. EMILY comes down R., 
ERNEST comes C.] Never! Don’t misjudge me. 
It is not from any foolish jealous feeling—my short, 
silly dream is at ap end, and I blush now at my 
own conceit and selfishness. That young lady’s 
hold upon my soft old heart has lost its power. 
But Tom—my old friend and relative—to know 


: 
what he must have done, and yet permit me to— 
to— 

Emily. [crossing toc.] But don’t you see that’s 
| 
Se 
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as regards my being discovered—let us speak out, 
and call a spade a spade—almost embracing— 

Merv. [quickly]. Quite—quite ! 

Fanny. Just so.—Mr. Gilroy, that naturally 
aroused your indignation—your jealous indig- 
nation. - 

Merv. Jealous! 

Fanny. You admired me. You would have 
wished to make me Mrs. Mervyn; but—([very 
markedly] that you could mot do. 

Merv. [jumps up sharply, much agitated.) How 
do you know that, madame? How do know that ? 
Who has beenf talking to you about my affairs? 
Who has dared to—to— 

Fanny. Nobody. What's the matter? I was 
only going to say it would be an impossibility, 
because— 

Merv. [painfully agitated.) Because— 

Fanny. Because I happen to possess a husband 
already. 

Merv. You! you possess a— [Sinks into chair, 
relieved.] I breathe once more. I thought you 
were going to say that J— Phew! 

Fanny. Yes, Mr. Mervyn, I’m a married woman. ‘ 

Merv. [rises, speaks across.the tadle.] Oh, in- 
deed. And you actually, positively bring that 
fact forward as an excuse for your . behavior. | 
Don’t you see it aggravates it, madame? [Comes 
down front, then back again. | But there, there, 
Pve no right to talk to you like this; the carriage 
will soon be ready, and—excuse me, my time is 
valuable, and this sudden change in our fortunes 
necessitates my— [ Sits again. 

Fanny. Listening to reason. Listening to a 
oe aon you may find where you least 
expec 

hen [bitterly yy.) Ha, ha! Yes, it will conteunly 
be there 
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just what he didn’t do. He tried his best to argue 
you out of proposing to her, and was too much a 
gentleman, no doubt, to state his reasons. It now 
seems they were old ‘acquaintances, and probably 
his p ueaee of her prompted the advice he gave 


you 

Merv. By Jove, Emily, that’s true! {Takes 1. 
corner.) I see the force of the— [FANNY SMITH 
appears at door up L. C., dressed for traveling. 

Fanny. {meekly.] May I come in? [Comes 
down c. They all three appear very uncomfortable. 

Emily. [R. C., after a slight pause, at FANNY.] 
The carriage is or dered, I believe, Ernest ? 

Ernest. [r.] I have given instructions. 

Fanny. (u. ¢., aside.] Poor things, I’m not 
surprised—it’s only natural. [To Mervyn.] Mr. 
Mervyn, notwithstanding the painful position in 
which you beheld me a few hours since— 

Emily. [aside.] Indeed! There didn’t seem to 
be much puin about it. 

Merv. [(loftily.] Pray, madame, do not allude to 
that unpleasant circumstance. 

Fanny. I wish to say good-bye before going— 
to shake you by the hand—to say a word or two 
of sympathy, however unwelcome they may prove 
—for I have heard, believe me, with sincere grief, 
of the sudden heavy loss you— [Is overcome. 
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16 PARTNERS 


Fanny. I know something of your family ar- 
rangements. 

Merv. {again alarmed. |] 
cuse me, but— 

Fanny. [with authority.| You'll excuse me, but 
I shall be obliged if you will hear me out without 
interruption. You’ve come to grief. 

Merv. Well, it’s come to me. 

Fanny. Same thing. You had an eccentric 
relative, I believe, who left a strange will to the 
effect that if his rather wild nephew, Mr. Gilroy, 
married against your consent before the age of 
thirty-five, his very considerable legacy was to go 
to you. 

Merv. Quite true. Bernard was half mad, only 
it doesn’t do to say so. 

Fanny Suppose he should marry without your 
consent ? 

Merv. He knows better. 

Fanny. Don’t make so sure of that. 

Merv. My dear madame, I make sure of nothing 
for the future. I made sure of the stability of 
Hopkinsons—I made sure of the big profits from 
the Rangaroo mine—I made sure of Tom’s good 
faith, of Drelincourt’s friendship, of your simpli- 
city, of—of— Bah! everything’s false and bad, 
and— 

Fanny. Suppose he—a—he has married ? 

Merv. What! 

Fanny. People do marry sometimes, and con- 


You do? You'll ex- 


_ ceal the fact for years. 


Merv. [rising quickly, again bursting out.| 
Madame, I don’t know whether it is by design 
or by accident, but you are continually making 
allusions which— [Aside.] But she couldn’t know 
anything. 

Fanny. Ym sorry I bungle toe matter so, but 


_T1l endeavor to come to the point in as few words 
_ as possible. 


The fewer the better. 
[Sits again. 
Fanny. If Tom has married—Mr. Gilroy, I 
mean—the money’s yours, and you can retrieve 


Merv. If you please. 


_ your.position without the slightest difficulty. 


Merv. [rising, indignantly.) Take Tom’s 
money! Blight the prospects of as good a lad as 
ever lived! If he has married, poor boy! (al- 
though he might have told me) why, all the more 
reason he should have his money, and I wouldn’t 
touch a shilling of it if 1 were starving. 

[ Crosses to L. corner, agitated. 

Famy. You really mean that ? 

Merv. [up to her.| Mean it—ha, ha! I should 
think so; and that any woman could have brought 


' herself to make such a proposition simply amazes 


me—amazes me, Miss Smith-—and I may add, 
distresses me as well. 

Fanny. Oh, you dear old man! 

Merv. What! 

Fanny. [rising.| You dear, darling, nankeeni- 
fied old love! I must hug you. [Approaches him. 

Merv. Go along, ma’am! [Runs up R., round 


_ table, and behind it in alarm. 


Fanny. [follows him to r. of table, then sits at 
his place with comical authority. Points to easy 
chair L. of table.|] Sit down. [MERVYN sits L. of 
table. Taking off her gloves.| Now you stop over 
there a bit whilst I write. There, I can’t write 
with steel pens—give me quills, they make such a 
nice noise. [Selects paper, pens, ctc., and’ com- 
mences writing. 
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FOR LIFE. |Act II, Scene 1. 


Merv. [quite nonplused. Aside.| That's a re- 
markable young woman! She’s a genius, or she’s 
mad, or she’s something or other remarkable. ’'m 
as rude to her as a man can well be in his own 
house, and she seems to like me all the better 
for it. There’s some mystery about her. [Tom 
enters unperceived from L. 2 E.| There’s some- 
thing more than meets the— 

Tom. [L. of MERVYN.] Eye. 

i [looks up, secs TomM.] Oh, yowre there, 
sir, eh? 

Tom. Yes; I’m here, sure enough. 

Merv. (rises, comes c.] So, sir, Pve heard a 
very pretty story about you! A charming story, 
Mr. Thomas Gilroy. 


i 
| 


Tom. [coming L. C.] That’s rather odd, for do 


you know I’ve just been the recipient of a highly 
interesting narrative concerning you / 

Merv. [staggered.| What do you mean by that, 
sir? If any one presumes to say anything of me, 
sir, calculated in any way to—to—hang it, Tom 
speak out. I’ve suffered all day from hints and 


innuendos and vague remarks, which—which— | 


what the devil ave you heard, Thomas Gilroy ? 
Tom. Ha, ha, ha! what haven’t I heard! 
Merv. That I don’t care a farthing for. 
before you reply, tell me, sir, as your guardian, 
what you meant by getting married and conceal- 
ing the fact ? 
Tom. And tell me, sir, as your ward, what you 
meant by doing the same ? 
Merv. [staggering back, overcome.| How did 


you know—I mean, how did you guess—how did— 3 


Tom. There’s a sympathy between Benedicks. 
It’s a wonder we never found each other out before. 

Merv. Then you are— . 

Tom. Married? Very much so. And you ? 


Enter MUGGLES suddenly, L. 2 E. 


Mug. [u.] Look here, Mr. Gilroy, what’s the 
meaning ofall this’ere? None of your counsellor’s 
airs here. Guv’nor, don’t you stand no bullying. 


Mr. Gilroy, you ain’t at the Old Bailey, you 


know. 

Tom. [L. C.] No. 
before you're aware of it. 
the door, I needn’t repeat my remarks. 
master’s supposed to be a married man. 

Mug. Well, who says he ain’t ? 

Tom. I do. 

Merv. Tom! 

Fanny. Tom, dear! s 

Mug. [aside.| Ha, ha! ‘‘ Tom, dear.” * Famil- 
irallity breeds contemp.” Hem! 

Tom. Ha! Cornwall’s a pleasant county, isn’t it? 

Merv. Eh? 

Mug. What? 

Tom. Good, secret, retired, out of the way, 
‘‘ostrich in the sand,” ‘fly in the amber,” 
‘needle in a bottle of hay,” ‘‘ toad in the hole,” 
sort of locality—ch, Muggles? Capital county for 
concealing yourself from your creditors—sort of 
place where you can live and die without causin 
any particular remark ; first-rate place for human 
flowers to be ‘born, and blush unseen,” for ‘‘mute, 
inglorious Miltons,” etc., etc.; and above all other 


Take care yowre not there 
As you've listened at 


advantages, a specially admirable neighborhood ~ 


wherein to hide a wife. 
Fanny. Eh? 
Merv. [aside.| Ob, dear! 
[ Goes up, 


—_- 
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Mug. Well, if I had a wife as wanted a hiding, 
' [shouldn’t be partic’ler as to the neighborhood. 
_. Fanny. [rises and comes forward R. C.] But, 
Tom, what does all this mean ? 
' Mug. [blusteringly.] I tell you what it means. 
i Mr. Gilroy thinks he’s got ’old of something. 
‘Tom. Something and somebody. 

[FANNY sits again up R. ©. 

Mug. Eh? re 


| Merv. Some—somebody, Tom ? 
| _ Tom. Mr. Muggles, did you ever hear of a party 
| 
| 
¢ 


of the name of—a—name of Goppinger ? 
Mug. (staggering. Aside.] It was’im. I took 
him for a loosifer naturee, but it was ’im, and 


there’s nothing for it now but bluster. [ Aloud. 


He—hem! Ya—ah, I knew a vagabond of that 
owe He was transported for a forgery, and— 
anda— 


Tom. Has returned. 


Enter, from. 2E., GOPPINGER, a scrubby, grubby, 
gray muzzled old man, with bent back, and 
general appearance of dilanidation, a lawyer's 
blue bagin his hand. He comes slowly R. 9 
Tom, MUGGLES being on Tom’s L. . 


Merv. Goppinger? Goppinger? I never heard 
| the name. 


| Tom. That’s remarkable, considering. you mar- 
| Tied his wife. 
$+; Merv. What, sir? 
Fanny. Tom, dear! 
Mug. [with a strong effort to master his alarm. ] 
Ha, ha! we're a-having a lark, we are. Mr. 
Mervyn, my master here, suttingly did marry, 
and I’m’ prepared to swear as he— [Sees GOP- 
PINGER, who is now down R. of Tom. Picture.) 
, Hottiwell Goppinger ! 

Gop. The werry identical flute. 

Mug. Why ain't you in Australia ? 

Gop. Why ain't you ? 

Mug. It’s the land of your retreat—leastways, 
your adoption. 

Gop. Gov’nment thinks I’m old enough to leave 
of being adopted; and as I ain’t killed no warders, 
though opportoonities was noomerous and irritation 
continooal, and conducted myself in general first- 
class, why I’ve got my ticket-of-leave. Next time 
I visits the colonies, David Muggles, [ith concen- 
irated fierceness] it won’t be for forgery, and it 
won't be on your evidence, old pal. [Threatens 

| MUGGLES. Tom puts hin back. MERVYN rises 

‘and comes forward c.} He turned agin me, but 

, you won’t do so again, Davy. So, no sooner was 

| my back turned, and you thought my cough was 

a settler, than you egged on your soft-’arted guv’- 

nor. here to marry my wife—eh, Davy Muggles, eh? 
Half rushes at him. 

Merv. [excitedly, R. C.] at do you say, man? 
Do you mean to say that you—you— 

Tom. Ha, ha, ha! Goppinger isn’tinviting to 

| look at, but he’s— 
' Merv. Ishould think he was. [Shakes Gopr- 
| PINGER by the hand.] Go on, my dear sir, go on. 
Gop. [to MERVYN.]| David, there, knew when 
; you married buxom Kitty Larchmore as her -real 
name was Goppinger, and her ’usband living at 
the time. Fact was, he knew you was as soft as— 
Merv. That'll do, sir, thatll do. [GOPPINGER 
goes up and crosses to L. near door. To MUGGLES. 
So the shameful thralldom in which you have helc 
me all these years, you ungrateful scoundrel— 
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[ Crosses toc. toTom.] I may call him a scoundrel, 
eh, Tom ? 

Tom. No, you mayn’t, but I should. 

Merv. Was simply—simply— 

[Goes and sits L. of table. 

Mug. Cease wituperation. I’m not wanted here, 
so I shall— 

Tom. Before you go you'll give up your books, 
and account for no end of things, Mr. Muggles. 
This gentleman here was the mysterious corre- 
spondent who cautioned me to keep my eye on 
Muggles—he’s been doing sofor some time; you see 
it’s a little matter of revenge with him. 

Mug. All my fond ’opes vanished. The “ Dog 
and Duck,” the private haspiration of years col- 
lapsed—turned, as the poet haves it, ‘into thin 
hair, and what seemed like a corporal melted.’ 
Hem! Bard of Evans. 

Gop. [L.] Come along, old pal. Il look after 
you. Pll never ieave you. [GOPPINGER links him 
with his arm, and leads him, sticking close to him. 
MUGGLES’ legs limp, and his general appearance 
crestfallen. At the door he turns, but catching 
Tom’s eye—as in Act I—collapses, and exits L. 2 E. 

a I can scarcely believe my eyes and ears, 
and I— - : 


Enter PRISCILLA and EMILY and ERNEST quickly 
Jrom R. 2 &. 


ae [R. C.] Whatis this? Miss Smith not gone 
yet 


‘Fanny. [rises and comes down c.] No. And, 
strange as it may appear, Miss Smith doesn’t mean 
to go. Emily, dear— 

Emily. [R. corner.} Shameless young woman, 
don’t look at me. 

Prisc. Learn, young woman, that the object of 
your indelicate attacks is mot the catch you im- 
agined. He is ruined. 

Fanny. Possibly I may be able to avert the 
calamity. J possess a little property. 

Tom. [aside.} Halloa! : 

Emily. Keep it, madame. We'll all starve to- 
gether, rather than owe anything toa person who— 
who— 

Fanny. Gracious me, what have I done so 
dreadful! Mayn’t a wife embrace her husband ? 
. “LMERVYN rises and comes down L. 

Emily. Don’t know, I never had one. Besides, 
poor old dear, he’s not your husband yet. 

Fanny. Explanations are tedious things, but 
sometimes indispensable. Hear! [Oracularly.] 
Once on a time— 

Merv. and Prisc. Oh, law! 

Fanny [resolutely.} Once on a time— 

Tom. [L.c.] That’s twice on a time—go on. 

Fanny. (goes to Tom.) You’re more used to this 
sort of thing, so perhaps you will— [Sits up L. ©. 


MERVYN seated down L., PRISCILLA at R. corner 
of table, EMILY next to her, ERNEST R. 


Tom. [goes at back of chair tL. of table. In a bar- 
rister fashion.| It seems, my luda, that a certain 
relative of the plaintiff left a somewhat ridiculous 
clause in his will, forbidding his heir to marry be- 
fore a certain age without an elderly relative’s 
consent. The heir in question did marry. 

ise [excited.] No! Impossible! It’s not the 
fact! JI— 

Fanny. (rising in the manner of the court usher.] 
Si-lence. [Sits again. 
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18 PARTNERS FOR LIFE. Act IIL Soene 1. | 


Iom. But concealed the fact; andafter having| Merv. [to Tom.] But I'm in the clouds. 
separated from his wife on a question of wounded ae chair L. 
pride, being naturally a—a— Tom. Keep there till we’ve settled your affairs 

Fanny. Obstinate. for you. . 

Tom. I'm obliged to my learned friend for the| Merv. I can’t take her money. I— 
adjective ‘‘ obstinate”; but they met by accident; Jom. It was hers, then it was mine, and now 
five years after at the house of the elderly relative | it’s yours. 

M 


in question. erv. Never! 
Merv. What ! Tom. Then you part a loving couple once again. 


Prisc. Thomas ! Fanny, farewell forever. [Going L. 
Emily. Tom! Merv. [stopping him.] No, no; stop, you im- 
Fanny. (rises, comes forward a little. With legal) petuous fellow. 
air.| A— Brother Gilroy will permit me to add| Fanny. As we can never be reunited, Tom, 
that the wife, feeling her property an incumbrance, | good-bye, everybody. [ Going R. 


ee. 


: 
: 
t 


[seriously] and a bar to her domestic happiness, 
wrote, only this very day—in fact, less than half an 
hour back—to her man of business in London, in- 
structing him to sell out everything without de- 


lay, and place the entire sum realized at the dis-|hands. And Fanny here— 


posal of her new-found cousin, Mr. Mervyn, [comes 
and takes MERVYN’S hand, then back to Tom] so 
that her husband may come back to her without 


knowledge that it will be upon Ais industry, his 
talent and success that she in future must most 
properly depend. 
Tom. My darling! 
Prise. 
making fools of ourselves. 


Fanny. Yes, it would. 
Ernest. Thank you. 


Tom. (embracing her.) She's in my arms. i 

Fanny. Ob, Tom! { 

Ernest. {embracing Em1ty.] There, I can't 

the slightest pang of wounded pride, and with the | help it! 

Emily. [R.] How can you? ; 

Merv. Confound it, boys, let it go round. ; 

[Gives Tom her hand. [Embraces PRISCILLA. |} 

Pris. It? all a mystery. . 

[comes down R. C.] Emily, we’ve been} Tom. Vl make it clear. } : 

But first to solve a greater mystery here. $ 

[Goes up and gets round to L. C. [Indicating audience. |¢ 

Emily. [coming R. c.] Oh, Fanny dear, do| Our partnership for life again commences, : 
please forgive me. You know appearances were| We come on you, though, for the law expenses, |} 
so much against you. I thought you were fond of| Paid thus—by note of hand—your answer? Yes. |¢- 
Ernest, and that would have been sovery dreadful. | Then we may count our future a success. $ 
¢ 

THE END. : 

: 
: ‘ 
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Emily. [stopping her.) If you go, Pil—rl 


never marry Ernest. 


Ernest. Lec to R. C.] Oh, hang it, don’t go. 
Merv. I don’t understand it all, but I’m in your 
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ScENE I.—An Apartment. .A practicable window 
onL.3E. Acloseton RB. 3 E., with key in the 
keyhole. A table covered with red baize—various 
books on table. Two covered chairs—a third 
chair under window. 


Enter CHATTER, Showing in FREDERICK, L. 


Chat. Hush! don’t make such a noise with the 
heels of your boots, or Captain Cannon will hear 
you. I have shocking news for you: my master 
has come to a determination—my mistress is in 
despair, and I am totally miserable. 

Fred. Let me know the worst, my dear Chatter, 
a8 you love me. 

Chat. The fact. of the matter is this—I have 
been looking for you this half hour, and the mo- 
ment I caught a glimpse of you, I beckoned you 
into the house, to inform you of the horrid climax 
things have arrived at. My master is preparing 
to receive your rivals, my mistress is preparing to 
die of a broken heart, and I’m preparing you to 
ae her to the grave, and be buried at the same 

me. : 

Fred. In the name of patience, Chatter, what 
do you mean ? 

Chat. Well, then, in short— 

Fred. Yes, yes, now don’t be so long. 

Chat: My-master,- Captain Cannon, has come-to 
& resolution that his niece shall this very day 
make choice of one of her suitors for her future 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878 by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Was .c. 


ington, B. C NO. 39. 
fraternity is to be called inin three-quarters of an 
hour, and in one hour from this moment you and 
my mistress will be miserable for life, and I shall 
sit down to ruminate on that old poetical adage, 
that the course of true love never did run smooth. 

Fred. Is that the fact? 

Chat. It is, indeed. 

Fred. What is to be done? Chatter, Chatter, 
what shall I do? 

Chat. Act with prudence and be patient. 

Fred. I can’t—-indeed I can’t ! 

Chat. If that is the case, I would advise you to 
look out for the most horizontal branch of a tree 
and the stoutest rope you can find—for nothing 
but despair awaits you’; and what is the most ap- 
proved remedy for despair, but a pistol or a hal- 
ter? But he shan’t be so suicidal, if be will only 
listen to me half a moment. Come hither, Mr. 
Frederick—my mistress has a plan—I have a 
small quantity of artfulness, and you must also 
possess a little presence of mind; and these, with 
some of the quirks and quiddities of your profes- 
sion, will bring us to the point we aim at. 

Capt. Cannon. [without, L., calling.] Chatter! 

Chat. Coming directly, sir! 

Capt. C. [without.| Where have you laid my 
razors, Chatter? - 

Chat. [speaking off.] Close to your profile on 
the mantel-shelf, sir. [Zo FREDERICK.] You re-, 
main here a second, while I step to the captain. 

Exit t. 

Fred. His razors—I wish he’d cut his throat 
with them, with all my heart. If he should find 
me here, I am lost forever. 


Re-enter CHATTER, L. 


Chat. Hush! he’s coming down-stairs—so do 
you retire into this closet for the’ space of half an 
hour; if you can’t amuse yourself with your 
thoughts, you may take a short nap; and if you 
can’t sleep, make up your mind to be as miserable 
as possible in case of disappointments. 

Fred. But suppose I should be discovered, 
Chatter ? 

Chat. All you have to do is to sit still—you can 
make a seat of one of the shelves, and I shall lock 
you in to prevent accidents, and call you out in 
case we should require your assistance. Now no 
words about it, but in with you, and be a quiet, 
patient, good, boy. [Pushes him into the closet, 
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usband. Mr. Hector Timid is expected here|R.3., locks the door, and puts the key in her 
every minute, and Mr. Wiseman in about half an! pocket.] There—e is safe enough. Now to hear 
hour, during which time Miss Louisa is to make|what the captain has to say, and then to busi- 
‘up her mind which is to be the man. One of your|ness. Here he comes! 
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Enter CAPTAIN CANNON, L., in his morning-gown 
and red slippers. 


Capt. C. What made you hide my razors, 
Chatter ? 

Chat. Oh, now I recollect. I’ve hid them, be- 
cause I yesterday morning observed how your 
hand shook while you were shaving, and I was 
apprehensive that you might let the razor slip 
some morning; therefore I advise you, sir, to hire 
a valet instantly, and not trust so dangerous a 
weapon in such an unsteady hand. 

oe C. Have you finished your lecture? Oh, 
now, I preemies I may speak. Where is your 
Mistress 

Chat. In her room, sir. 

Capt. C. Tell her to come to me. 

Chat. I hear her door open, sir—she’s coming, 
sir. [A rattling at door by FREDERICK, R. 3 FE. 

Capt. C. Eh! what’s that? I thought T heard 
a noise in the room! 

Chat. Oh, dear, no, sir—-it’s the cat jumping off 
the dressér in the kitchen—they often do so, sir. 

Capt. C. Ah, you know which way the cat 
jumps, I dare say. 

Enter LOUISA, R. U. E. 


Lou. Here I am, my dear uncle, ready to listen 
to any prefatory ‘exhortation you may have to 
make, to obey you in everything, and please my- 
self—if I can. 


THE DEAD SHOT. 


dentally glanced at him, when he dropped the 


lap-dog, overturned the noe and rushed 


require? Real love has made the most courageous 
hero tremble in the presence of his mistress; and 
many a man who would not shrink from a charge 
of bayonets, has found himself retreating in disor- 
der from the harmless artillery of a pair r of spark- 
ling eyes. 


he is so extremely delicate and refined in his 
ideas, that one scarcely knows .how to address 
him. 
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chocolate at my feet, scalded me, trod on the 


out of the room. 
Capt. C. What greater proof of affection do you 


Lou. Then the other gentleman, Mr. Wiseman, 


Capt. C. Well, well, your allotted half hour 
with each will inspire one with contidence, and 
the other with notions more in unison with your 
own. [A timid triple knock at L. dD. 

Chat. That is Mr. Timid’s little knock, I know. 

[Exit L. 

* Capt. C. Now, Louisa, I hope you perfectly 
comprehend me—one of these gentlemen you 
shall have. [have long observed you—I know 
you want a husband. Nay, nay, don’t attempt 
to deny it—I understand these affairs better than 
you imagine Ido. You want a husband, and one 
you have this very day, or none at all. TM have 
a preparatory word with Mr. Timid, and then 


despatch him to encounter his mistress and meet 
his fate. Exit L. 

Fred. [rattling at the door, R. 3 E.] Louisa! 

Lou. Eh—what’s that ? 

Fred. Louisa, my towel 

Lou. As I live, it is Frederick’s voice ! How 
in the name of wonder came he in the closet! 
Frederick, is that you ? 

Fred. Yes. 

Lou. What do you here? 

Fred. T don’t know. 

Luu. How came you here ? 

EF’ red. Ask Chatter. 


inter CHATTER, L. 


Chat. Hush—hush, miss. I put him in there, in 
case we should want ‘him. Lay still, sir, or you'll 
ruin us both. (Bringing LouUISA, forward.] Mr. 
Timid is coming up immediately—he is in sucha 
twitter! he has taken his kid gloves off and on 4 
dozen times in half a minute; and has wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead so often with his 
white cambric pocket-handkerchief, that it seems | 
quite damp. 

Lou. Now, Chatter, act up to me, or we are 
lost. You know that Mr. Timid imagines me aa | 
angel—that my gentleness of temper, he has often 
declared to my uncle, is the only quality he loves 
me for—that he entertains the utmost horror of & 
shrew, and is as great a coward as we can possi- 
bly wish him to be. Now Ill certainly prove to 
him that Iam an angel—that is, a fallen one; 
and that my gentleness of temper only requires & 
very slight cause to make it as stormy as the [3 
roughest wind that ever blew. 

hat. Hush! he’s here. Walk up, Mr. Timid. | 


Enter Mr. TIMID, L., bowing (white cambric | 
pocket-handkerchief). He lets his hat fall, and | 
in stooping for his hat drops his gloves, then ' 
his stick, ete. 


Lou. [mildly.] Chatter, my love, ‘take Mr. 
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Capt. C. [taking her hand.| Well, Louisa, the 
momentous day has at length arrived, and you 
are now to make choice of a “partner for life. Mr. 
Timid and Mr. Wiseman will soon be here, and, 
according to your request, I consent to your hav- 
ing half an hour’s private conversation with each, 
previous to your selection, which, I trust, will be 
made congenial to your own taste and feelings. 

Lou. But suppose I should not like either of the 
gentlemen, you will not expect me to marry 
against my inclinations ? 

Capt. C. Don’t talk such boardiug-school . non- 
sense to me-—I am not one of those severe guard- 
ians, who place before a girl one man, and, if he be 
as ugly as a Cyclop, and as short as ry militia 
drummer-boy, swear that he is the man she shall 
have, and no other. 

Lou. You are very considerate indeed, uncle ; 
[aside] but I’m afraid you'll be disa pointed. 

Capt. C. Yes, I give you two well disciplined, 
regularly trained gentlemen—both tolerably well 
looking, both tolerably well off, and both tolerably 
in love with you; and if you don’t shortly decide 
upon one of them, I shall conclude that you are 
either very difficult to please, or have made up 
your mind to die an old maid. 

Lou. Well, I suppose I must submit—though 
Mr. Timid, ‘you must confess, is not what the 
world calls a young man. 

Capt. C. Only forty, or thereabouts. In the 
prime of life, girl; in his full bloom and vigor. No 
man should marry till he’s thirty—he’s not sea- 
soned for the campaign of matrimony till then: 
thirty-five is the standard age, and five years 
more is rather an improvement than otherwise. 

Lou. But he is so very reserved—he has never 
once mentioned his love to me!—-and does so trem- 
ble and blush whenever I casually look at him, 
that I declare I find myself as much confused as 
the poor gentleman himself; and last week, in 
presenting me with a cup of chocolate, I but acci- 
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Timid’s hat and stick; hang his hat in the hall, 
put his gloves in his hat, and put his stick out- 
side the door ; and mind you place them where 
no harm can come to them. 3 
(CHATTER takes them. 
Tim. Oh, don’t trouble yourself, I beg. That is 
—stop, stop—my handkerchief is in my hat. Oh, 
no, it is in my pocket—so it is. Thankee! you're 
very kind. (zit CHATTER, with hat, etc., L., and 
re-enters L. 
Lou. Sit down, Mr. Timid—sit down, I beg. 
Tim. Thankee, madame—TI1l stand, if it makes 
no difference to you. [Aside.] I wish she had not 
soar my hat, I shan’t know what to do with my 
ands. 


Lou. Chatter, dear, bring Mr. Timid a chair. 

Tim. You’re very kind indeed. [CHATTER 
places a chair behind TIMID, who retreats till 
CHATTER puts the chair against L. stage door for 
him, and afterwards gets one for LOUISA in the 
‘centre of the stage. TIMID Sits L. CHATTER 
i turns up the stage to R. 

Lou. Well, Mr. Timid, and how do you find 
yourself ? 

Tim. Why, ma’am, rather poorly—that is—yes, 
ma’am. 

Lou. Very warm and pleasant out-of-doors— 
don’t you think so, sir ? 

Tim. Very. 

Lou. But I think, though, it will rain presently. 

Tim. I think it will—it looks rather—a-eh! 
did you speak ? 

Lou. No. 

Tim. Oh! 

Lou. I think there’s rather a sharp air, too. I 
opened my window a few minutes since, and I 
ee ia obliged to shut it immediately, it was 
80 cold. 

Tim. Yes—as you say, it is—very cold. 

Lou. Will you take a glass of wine, sir? 

Tim. No, thankee—I—I—a—were you going 
to speak ? 

Lou. No. 

Tim. Oh! 

Lou. Chatter! [CHATTER comes down R.] 
ould you be so kind as just to step into the gar- 
| den, and on t he third bed, on the right-hand side, 
as you go down the centre walk, you will see a 
damask rose tree; will you be so good as just to 
: pluck me one? and have the kindness to bring 
. it me. 

Chat. Yes, miss. 

Lou. I hope it will not interfere with more im- 
portant duties ? 

Chat. No, miss. 

Lou. Then will you be so kind ? 

Chat. Yes, miss. 

Lou. Thank you. [Ezit CHATTER, R. LOUISA 
| remains seated in the centre of the stage, turning 
_ her head R., as looking after CHATTER. As TIMID 
aaa to her she hastily turns her head towards 

im. 

Tim. [aside.] How tenderly she speaks to her 
' Maid. I don’t see why I should be so alarmed. 

Ill say something. [Draws nearer to LOUISA. 
Aloud.| Miss—Miss Louisa! Madame! Pray 

iss—a—a—how is—a—did you speak ? 

Lou. No. 

Tim. Oh! | 

| Lou. Upon my word, Mr. Timid, you look re- 
| markably well to-day—I never saw you look s0 
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fresh and blooming (if I may be allowed the ex- 


pression) before. 

Tim. {drawing his chair a little towards her.) 
Lord! do you think so? 

Lou. What a very pretty waistcoat you’ve got 
on, to be sure! 

Tim. [unbuttoning his coat, and drawing still 
nearer to her.| Indeed—if—if you like it—I—Il 
make a present—that is, I mean to say—well, I 
think it is very neat. 

Lou. Very, indeed! and how peculiarly nice 
you do tie your handkerchief. 

Tim. [drawing nearer to-her, she turns her head, 
and he looks rather confounded. Aside.) I think 
she’s quizzing me. Oh, no, it’s impossible! I'll be- 
gin at once. [Aloud.} Hem! madame, you are 
doubtless aware— 

Lou. Yes, sir. 

Tim. Eh? I beg pardon—I thought you were 
going to speak. Oh! you are doubtless aware of 
the nature of my present visit ? 

Lou. Perfectly, sir. 

Tim. [rises.] I trust the—that is—I’m a man 
of very few words. I think, madame—that is, 
Miss Louisa—that your gentleness of disposition, 
and your urbanity, and—and mildness, upon all 
occasions, is such, that it appears evident you are 
every way calculated to make me uncommonly 
happy; and, if I might venture to—to express the 
very warm attachment I have for—for some length 
of time felt for you, and you alone, I am convinced 
you would not hesitate to make me happy. I—I 
—have four hundred a year independent prop- 
erty—a large house well furnished—very comfort- 
able—freehold, and all that. I am now at an 
age to act with propriety—that I told you once 
before. My mother is my only encumbrance. . I 
have a very pretty horse and chaise, and good 
dogs, and very good guns; and if you are fond of 
sport, I can give you plenty of it; and I think I 
have everything about me to make us both very 
comfortable and happy, and—and—yes, that is all. 


Enter CHATTER, R., with a white rose. 


Lou. Why, my dear Mr. Timid— 

Chat. The rose, madame. 

Tim. Yes, madame. [Drawing his chair quite 
close to her, while CHATTER presents the white rose 
to LOUISA. 

Lou. [starting up and stamping with fury, while 
TIMID runs his chair to his former station, L., in 
alarm.| ‘You careless, inattentive hussy—you 
disappointer of my hopes, and blighter of my 
prospects—come here. Don’t stand trembling 
there—come here,I say! [Seizing her arm, and 
dragging her to the centre of the stage.] Did not I 
tell you a damask rose ? 

Chat. [R.] Did—did you, miss? 

Lou. [in centre.) Did I, miss! Yes, I did, miss. 

Chat. I think you said a white rose, miss. 

Lou. How dare you contradict me! how dare 
you attempt to open your mouth in justification of 
an error that your own conscience must tell you 
you have willfully committed! I said a damask 
rose; and I appeal to Mr. Timid. [Turns to him.] 
Mr. Timid ! [ Stamping. 

Tim. [starting up, alarmed, throws down his 
chair.) Madame ! 

Lou. Did I, or did I not, say a damask rose ? 

Tim. I was not paying any great attention, miss ; 
but I think you did say a damask rose ! 
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Lou. You think I said so—you know I said so. 
Why don’t you speak out like a man, and not 
stand fidget, fidget, fidget, in that corner, and 
when a question is put to you mumble out about 
what you think. Chatter, come hither. Ah, you 
heedless creature, [advances toward CHATTER, 
who is R.| I have a great inclination to box your 
ears soundly. You know my violent temper, and 
you have acted thus to irritate me. 

Tim. [aside.| I never was more astonished in 
all my life! 

Lou. [ forcibly placing her chair.) Sit down, Mr. 
Timid. Pray don’t disturb yourself—the inatten- 
tion of that girl is enough to sour the sweetest tem- 
per. You have no idea what I haveto put up with 
from ber. [Zo CHATTER.] Leave the room—no, 
come back; [sits next TIMID] I may want you. 
Well, Mr. Timid, how ¢s your poor mother ? 

Tim. Why—in fact, I don’t know; she went 
down to Bath about a month ago, and she has not 
written to me for more than a week; but I think 
she’s pretty well, thankee. 

Lou. You seem faint, Mr. Timid—you had bet- 
ter take a glass of wine—nay, Iinsist. Chatter, my 
dear, bring Mr. Timid a glass of Port. You pre- 
Jer Port, I believe, Mr. Timid ? 

Tim. Yes, if you please. . 

Lou. Bring it, dear. (Hzit CHATTER, R.] You 
don’t seem so well as you did a few minutes ago, 
Mr. Timid; a glass of wine will invigorate you, 
and— [A noise in the closct by FREDERICK, R. 3E. 

Tim. What's that, I wonder ? 

Lou. What, sir? 

. I heard a noise in the closet! 
. Oh, dear, no—impossible ! 
. I think I did. ' 
. But I tell you, you didn’t! 
[Noise again by FREDERICK. 
. There! there! I thought I did. 


Enter CHATTER, with a glass of white wine on 
waiter, R. 


Lou. Chatter, there’s @ noise in the closet. 

Chat. Is there, ma’am? Qh, now I recollect, I 
put the lap-dog in there a little while ago. It has 
been very surly ever since Mr. Timid trod on it 
the other night; and, for fear it might bite him 
when he came in, I thought it best to lock it up, 
and the poor thing is impatient to get out and at- 
tack Mr. Timid, I dare say. 

Lou. Poor thing! Lay still, Pompey. 

Tim. Be quiet, Pompey. 

Lou. Hand Mr. Timid the wine, love. (CHAT- 
TER hands.the glass to TIMID, who takes wt from 
her, and she places waiter on table. LOUISA ap- 
pears absorbed in thought. TIMID is going to 
drink, when he stops. 

Tim. Hem! your health, ma’am! 

Lou. [turns her head to 8. 3 E.] Poor Pompey 
doesn’t like to be locked up. | 

Tim. Your very good health, ma’am ! 

Lou. Lie still, Pompey—you shall be released 
presently. Poor Pompey ! 

Tim. [rising, louder.| Your good health, na’am! 

Lou. [turns hastily her head, and rises. I really 
beg your pardon, sir-—I was at that moment so 
lost in thought— Thank you—thank you, sir. 
(TIMID is just about to drink, when she interrupts 
him.] Hold, sir! WP DEE starts, and spills some 
of the wine—gets L. 


Don’t drink, sir, I desire.|me in a passion, ma’am !—and when I get ina 


Chatter, do you see that glass? Do you see what 
wine you have brought? Give it me, sir! 
[Taking the glass from Timip’s hand, who is 
greatly amazed.| Is this Port, wine? 

Chat. Yes, miss. 

Lou. How dare you look me in the face and ut- 
ter that abominable untruth ? 

Chat. Oh, dear, no more it ain’t! 

[ Takes the wine. 

Lou. You knew that, you aggravating torment 
—but Ill not put up with it. Mr. Timid said that 
he preferred Port, and you have willfully brought 
him Sherry ! 

Tim. adage advanced towards LouIsA.] My 
dear madame, it is not of the least consequence. 

Lou. Silence 

Tim. [aside. 
the house. 

Lou. Come hither, Chatter. You have offended 
me past forgiveness, and I am resolved no longer 
to endure it. You have committed a fault, and 
then have endeavored to screen it by a falsehood 
—by a falsehood, I say; and no servant of mine 
shall ever dare to utter a falsehood in my pres- 
ence, while I have a tongue to scold and hands 
to chastise her. You provoking hussy, how 
dare you use me in this way? [ll teach you 
to know your duty—you shall not add crime to 
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sir—how dare you speak ? 
D——n it, I wish I was safe out of 
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willful neglect. There! there! there! [CHATTER 
kneels, R. LOUISA slaps her violently on the back, 
then, taking her cap off, tears it to pieces, and 
marches up and down the stage. Trmip stands 
against the stage door, astonished and alarmed. 

Chat. [crying.] Oh! my best lace cap, that 
cost me three-and-twopence! [LouISA seats her- 
self in a chair. 
some one, R. 

Tim. [{aside.| A joke’s a joke; but when the 
happiness of a man’s life is at stake, he should sum- 
mon up a little courage. Yl expostulate with 
her. [Advancing to LovuIsA.) Madame! I—I 
really do not see any necessity for your being so 
very violent upon so trifling an occasion, madame: 
and allow me to observe, that such conduct would 
render you far from amiable in the eyes of any 
man, much less one who is destined to be your 
husband. [Louder.] And I must maintain, madame, 
that your temper is not what I thought it to be: 
and if you were my wife, (which, thank Heaven, 
you are not yet!) madame, I should say—I should 
say— - 

Lou. [starting up.) What, sir! what would you 
dare to say? How dare you attempt to dictate 
to me? you are not yet my master! and while I 
continue my own mistressI amat liberty to act asI | 
think proper, sir !—yes, sir, as I think proper 
sir! Now, sir, what have you to say to that, sir ¢ 
[Following TIMID, with chair in his hand, round 
to R. 

Tim. T) call your uncle, miss! miss! PI call 
your uncle! upon my life I will! . 

Lou. Dare to call my uncle, sir, and Pll slap 
your face! [Knocking by FREDERICK at the closet 
door, R. 3 E. | 8 

Tim. Madame, this is not at all the conduct of 
a lady! | | 

Lou. I don’t value your opinion a button, sir! - 

FREDERICK rattles closet door. 

Tim. AndI value you less, ma’am! Yes, ma’am, 

less than—than a button, ma’am! You’ve‘put | 


CHATTER rises and gives wine to 
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"passion, ve no command over myself—and I’ve 
'agreat mind to— , 

Lou. To do what, sir? What would you dare 
_ to do, sir? [FREDERICK has rattled at the closet, 
and,in spite of CHATTER’S tapping at it to keep 
| him quiet, now bursts it open. Enters from closet, 
‘and gets toL. TIMID is thunderstruck—snatches 
up a chair, and stands on the defense. LOUISA 
' slaps TrMID’s face, and rums off, R. 
|. Tim. Come on, sir—come on! my blood is 
! up, and I don’t care what I do. 
; you! You, madame! [calling] you and your 
| lap-dog, here. 
| Fred. Lap-dog, sir! What do you. mean by 
| that, sir ? 
! Tim. [throws away his chair—runs L., and 
calls.) Captain Cannon ! Captain Cannon! Cap- 
| tain Cannon! Murder! 

Chat. [to FREDERICK.) Out with you through | 
the window ! 
[Opens the window—FREDERICK leaps out. 


Enter CAPTAIN CANNON, L 


oe C. Hey-day ! what discharge of musketry 
is this ? 

Tim. Captain Cannon, I’m astonished, de- 
| ceived and insulted. Look, sir—look at that 
| young man! [Looking round, perceives FRED- 
' ERICK has vanished.| Eh! Oh, I’m either dream- 
| ing, or stark mad ! 

' Capt. C. What young man, sir? My niece’s 
| maid, do you mean ? 
Tim. Don’t talk to me, captain—I’m not ina 
' fit state to be spoken to at this moment, and I 
| feel a little maddish. [ Sits. 
Capt. C. Well, sir, I have no objection to wait 
till you have a sane moment. 

Tim. [rises.) Captain Cannon, the fact is this : 
I fell in love with your niece—I made her an offer 
| of my hand and heart, and all that—because I 
i her to be the best-tempered girl in Eng- 

Capt. C. Well, sir, and so she is. 

Tim. Is she? I have had five minutes’ con- 
| Versation with her, and it has ended with my be- 

ing thankful that Iam alive! Aye, sir, you may 
| be as astonished as you please. Ask that girl, 
' sir—just put the question to Chatter. 

Chat. You'll excuse me, sir, my niistress is per- 
fectly at liberty to use me as she thinks proper ; 
| and it is a maxim with me, ever to return good 
or evil, be very dutiful, very attentive—and never 
tell tales out of school. Exit R. 
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Tim. They are both alike! fortunate thing for 
e [have discovered what she is—wouldn’t marry 


her if she were as magnificent as Cleopatra, 
; beautiful as Helen, and worth a million a month. 

Capt. C. Will you have the kindness, sir, to 
have a little less to say to yourself, and something | 
more to me? What is the cause of this change in 
your conduct ? 

Tim. ‘Sir, your niece is a vixen—a perfect Xan- 
tippe ; and, in one breath, can slap faces, tear 
caps, and bite off noses. 

Capt. C. Pray, sir, are you sober ? 

Tim. I think so. I have only attempted to taste 
a glass of wine to-day. 

Capt. C. Answer me, sir, immediately—how 
| dare you scandalize the disposition of my niece ? 

Tim. Because I s ae from experience, sir. 

Capt. C. You do 
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Tim. Yes, sir, and you have deceived me, sir. 
I can now account for your wishing me to marry 
your niece in such unbecoming haste! You are 
tired of having your own face scratched, and you 
wish to transfer the pleasure to the first fool that 
you can palm your bargain upon, sir. Nay, sir, 
don’t be astonished—Miss Louisa has put me in 
a passion—I’m on my mettle, sir! and though I 
may be afraid of a woman, sir, dam’me if I am of 
aman, sir! Now, sir, what do you think of that, 
[ Crosses L. 

Capt. C. Zounds and furies! have I my pouty 
of hearing ? 

Tim. I aes quite loud enough, sir. 

Capt. C. Mr. Timid! 
| Tim. Yes, sir. 
| Capt. C. Follow me into the garden, and take 

your choice of pistols, sir. Or, sir, there’s a 

enti close at hand—a very pretty spot to 
‘bring down your man in. 

Tim. I've not unloaded my mind yet; and per- 
haps you'll be as astonished as I was, when I tell 
you in that closet she had a man concealed, and 
endeavored to make me believe it was a lap- -dog ! ! 
but I wasn’t to be bit. 
| Capt. C. Stand out of my way—stand out of my 
way, sir! or I shall knock you down. [Crosses 
R.] Fire and bullets, sir! you are telling me a 
lie. [A knock at the L. D. 


Enter CHATTER, R. 


Chatter, open the door. 

Chat. Yes, sir. [Exit L. 

Tim. You may say, do and think what you 
please, sir; but I have eyes, ears and opinion ; 
and I have seen and heard enough to know that 
your niece is not calculated to make me happy ; 
and— 

Capt. C. Silence, sir! [Crosses.]} I shall speak 
to you presently. 


Re-enter CHATTER, L. 


Chat. Mr. Wiseman ! 

Capt. C. Ask him to walk up. [Ezit eae 
L. Yo T1mzp.] You don’t go yet, sir. . must 
have a word with you yet. 


Enter WISEMAN, L. 


My dear Mr. Wiseman, you could not have ar- 
rived ‘more opportunely. Don’t be astonished 
at seeing your rival here ; I am well aware that 
you have always had a slight. dislike to each 
other—but that is natural enough. You have 
now an excellent opportunity of proving your af- 
fection for my niece, and resenting a gross insult 
that has been offered to her by that gentleman. 

Wise. Has Mr. Timid dared to insult Louisa? 

Capt. C. Grossly insulted her. Nay, sir, slan- 
dered her in my presence! and if you don’t in- 
stantly call him out, J will! 

Tim. Well, call ‘away—don't imagine I am 
afraid to fight ; I am well acquainted with the lit- 
tle punctilios of honor necessary to be observed 


a a eS a A 


by a gentleman; and if Mr. Wiseman or yourself | 


attempt to interrupt iny free egress from this house, 
I shall have no objection to give you a little amuse- 
ment with the small sword, a mutual pop with 
horse-pistols, or, if you prefer it, Pl) box you both 
for half an hour. [Struts about. 
Capt. C. Do you hear the gasconading coxcomb ? 
Tim. (crossing c.| Now, captain, as you are 
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' perfectly let into the secret of my accommodating | is such an old drone, he never takes me out any- 


disposition, I wish you and your sweect-tempered 
niece good morning. Crosses C. 

Wise. [stopping him.] Stop, sir, if you please 
—the position I have taken in this family will not 
allow of my. hearing anything derogatory to Miss 
Louisa. 

Tim. Take your hand off my waistcoat, sir! 
Let me pass you, sir! ee L.] Now, sir, 
what have you got to say 

Wise. You have no occasion to be so insolent, 
sir ! 

Tim. Pooh, pooh, sir! I am not accountable to 
you for what I choose to be. 

Wise. Yes, sir, you are, in a measure. . 

Tim. Pooh! don’t measure me, sir; are you a 
tailor? 7 

Capt. C. [R., aside to WISEMAN.] Call him out 
—call him out! 

Wise. Sir! I desire you to meet me— 

Capt. C. [prompting him.] In the meadow. 

Wise. In the meadow. 

Capt. C. Tn half an hour. 

Wise. In half an hour. 

Capt. C. With pistols and a second. 

Wise. With pistols and a second. 

Tim. Certainly, sir, certainly. Don’t think to 
frighten me—I shall be there. I only hope you 
may be punctual. Though it is my maiden duel, 
Ym a dead shot—never missed anything that I 
have fired at in my life: and to prove that I shall 
expect you, I shall go to the inn close by, call for 
a loaded pistol and a lighted candle, and snuff it 
two or three times at twenty paces, to get my 
hand in. Think to frighten me—pooh! Good-bye, 
old four-and-twenty pounder. Pooh! . [£v7it 1x. 

Japt. C. [shaking WISEMAN: heartily by the 
hand.| Now, Wiseman, my dear fellow, before 
you go out to fight, vou shall have a little téte-a- 
téte with Louisa, to inspire you. She’s coming! 
Now, my dear boy, make yourself as agreeable as 
possible—just humor her a little. Don’t talk too 
much about female delicacy and propriety, and so 
forth—but humor her—you understand. [ Crosses. ] 
Say clever things to her—be gallant and debo- 
nair ; leave her with a kiss on her: lips, and a 
stout heart to meet your man, and the field is 
your own, my boy. [Ezit L. 


| Enter LOUISA, R., with hat and feathers on. She 


runs up to WISEMAN and takes his hand. 


Lou. Ha, W., my dear boy, how d’ye do? Sit 
down, sit down, and make yourself comfortable. 
Forcibly pushing him down in chair.) Thave 
just had a run in the garden, and it has rather 
put me out of breath. [Both seated.] I laid a 
wager of sixpence with Chatter, that I would skip 
round the garden, and hop over every corner, 
three times in forty-eight seconds! and I won the 
wager by just half a second. Wasn't it capital? 
Wise. [aside.| I’m quite amazed! it can’t be 
the same woman ! 
Lou. Let me look at you, W. You seem rather 
out of sorts. Don’t notice my rattling way—lI 
know it does not exactly correspond with your 


' notions of delicacy, and all that—- but, Lord! we 


women must have whims and fancies, or we should 
soon kick the bucket. By the bye, W., did you 
hear of the men running in sacks and the badger- 


bait at Barnet, the other day? I’d have given the|man to thrash you. But I scorn to take’ ddvap- 
world to have been there; but my uncle, you see, | tage of a defenseless individual; so, sir, I shall 


6 


where; but when I’m your wife you'll take me to 
all the races, the plays, the balls, the operas, Al- 
mack’s, the rowing-matches, the prize-fights, and 
the dog Billy—won’t you, W.? 


Wise. [aside.| The dog Billy! She's certainly 
mad. I had better call her uncle. I’m quite 
alarmed! - 


Lou. But you don’t ask me how I do, and tell 
me how I look. What do you think of this neck- 
lace? Diamond, bless your soul! [ll tell you how 
I got it. You. must know uncle went out the 
other evening—so what did I do, but sent Chatter 
to a young gentleman I am acquainted with in the 
neighborhood, to borrow. his coat, waistcoat, hat 
and pantaloons, and sallied out for a spree. After 
chasing two or three girls about, I walked into a 
billiard-room—lots of tip-top young chaps playing 
and betting high. I, understanding the game, soon 
discovered a crack player—went up to him—gave 
the office—he was on his mettle: played in prime | 
style—pocketed and carromed in all directions— 
beat everybody! bets were doubled—heat every- 
body again! I pocketed a clear two hundred— 
slipped out of the room—ran home—couldn't 
sleep all night for thinking of it—up in the morn- 
ing first thing—out with Chatter in a hackney— 

| 


away to the jeweler’s—saw this—liked it—put it 
on—paid for it—and here it is! Ha, ha, ha! 
capital! wasn’t it, W.? [Slapping him heartily on 
the back—rises and takes the stage. 

Wise. [aside.] I’m electrified! I wouldn't have 
such a woman for a wife on any account. Tl call 
the captain. ‘[ Rising. 

Lou. Oh, W., now I think of it, sit down—lrm 
going to a Sunday Concert next Sunday evening. 

Wise. A concert on a Sunday, madame! 

Lou. What does the man stare at! Bless you, 
nothing so common—all the fashionables patronize 
them. A very delightful mode of passing an even- 
ing, I assure you. There you have fiddles, haut- 
boys, clarionets, harps, pianos, Serpents, -bassoons, 
violoncellos—scrape, scrape—thump, thump— 
strum, strum, and boo! the bass comes with such 
a delightful grumble, that you do nothing but im- 
itate it for a week after. Oh, man alive! you're 
quite a novice, I see. (WISEMAN rising:| Sit 
still, while I enlighten you, and, as Thomson says, 
‘teach your young idea how to shoot.” [LOvIsA 
sings @ song, ‘‘ Sunday Concert,” or some familiar 
air. 

Wise. [after song, rises.| Madame, I am very 


sorry to see such an unaccountable change in your 
conduct and ideas. I had hitherto considered you 
avery exemplary young lady, and one that I 
thought would make a comfortable, domestic wife; 
but 1 am very disagreeably undeceived, and beg 
to take my leave. 
Lou. Eh! Oh, my dear W., yowre joking, ’m 
sure. | 

Wise. No, madame, I never wasmore in earnest 
in all my life. 

Lou. What! you won’t have me for a wife? 

Wise. I beg leave to decline. 

Lou. And after courting me for a matter of six 
weeks ! " 

Wise.. I have said it, madame. ' 

Lou. Then, sir, get out of the house—get out of 
the house immediately, or I’ll send for a young 
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me, sir, therefore beware of me, for if 1 should only 

happen to meet you at a proper place, and in a 

proper temper, I shall most properly ee 
rit R. 


ou. 

Wise. Bless me! what a miraculous escape I’ve 
had—such a woman as that would have driven me 
to a lunatic asylum. I shall certainly take her ad- 
vice, and get out of the house as quick as possible. 
Eh—bless-me! but I’m engaged to fight a duel on 
her account. 

CAPTAIN CANNON peeps in, L. 

hae C. Well, Wiseman, my lad, how get you 
on 

Wise. Oh, sir, I—I—want to go. 

Capt. C. Go! where ? 

' Wise. Home, sir—if you’ve no objection. 

Capt. C. Oh, to seek a second, I suppose. Don’t 
put yourself at all out of the way, I’ll perform 
that office for you. | ‘ | 

Wise. Captain Cannon, I have but avery few 
words to say on the present occasion. Ihave no 
inclination either to fight for, or to marry, your 
niece—and I beg to decline both. 

Capt. C. Powder and shot! what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Are the men mad? Do you in 
tend to marry my niece, sir? — : 

Wise. No. | | 
. Capt. C. Do you intend to keep your appoint- 
ment with your rival ? | 

Wise. No. a a 

Capt. C. Pll have an explanation. Louisa! 
[Calling.] Louisa! 

Enter LOUISA, R., with a hand-whip behind her, 
unperceived. 


Come hither! What is the cause of the altera- 
tion in the sentiments of this gentleman ? 

Louw. Upon my word, uncle, I don’t know—so 
don’t ask me. , 

Wise. But I do—and the sooner you see. .me out 
of the house, the better for us both. - 

Capt. C. Louisa, go to your room. [Exit Louisa, 
R., shaking the whip at WISEMAN, unseen by the 
CaPTAIN.] Harkee, sir! this is the second insult 
Ihave had offered to me this day; and I insist 
upon your instantly proceeding to the meadow, 
where, if you and Mr. Timid do not explain your- 
selves, and apologize, I'll fight you. both. 

Chat.’ (without, L., heard crying.| Help! help! 
I've caught a man. 4 | 
Enter CHATTER, L., dragging in FREDERICK by 

| _ the collar. — . 

Wise, There, sir, your young woman has caught 
a man ! 

Chat. I apprehended this young man in the 
garden, concealed behind a gooseberry bush ; so 
I sent for a constable, and had him secured. 

Capt. C. What, Mr. Thornton! Zounds: Tl 
have a regular court martial, and have you shot 
at once. This is the second time, sir, that you 


ee, 


Chat. [aside to FREDERICK.) Now for it! do as 
I told you. 

Fred. Sir—the fact is, you are perfectly ac- 
quainted with my pretensions to the hand of your 
niece; and though you have rejected me on ac- 
| count of my being a young lawyer without prac- 
tice, yet I consider myself authorized, at least, in 
the endeavor to obtain the young lady’s affections 
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leave you to your reflections. You have deceived| in an honorable manner. I had heard that she | 


had been insulted, and I concealed myself in your 
garden to watch and listen, in order to ascertain 
the offenders. I have learnt who they are, and I 
now appear to fight them both. 

Exit CHATTER, R. 

Capt. C. Give me your hand !—you are the best 
fellow I’ve seen to-day. 

Fred. If I survive the contest, sir, will you give 
your consent ? 

Capt. C. No—on that point I am decided. Tl 
not marry my biece to any man whose prospects 
in life are not equal to her own. But if you do 
survive, you shall be an accepted friend at my 
house, and a knife and fork shall always be laid 
for you at my table. 

Fred. Very well, sir. | 

Capt. C. [to WISEMAN.] Now, sir, you are at 
liberty to leave the house as soon as you please. 
But, mark me, I shall expect you to meet this 
gentleman in the meadow. | 

Wise. Loe You'll excuse me, sir—I beg 
leave to decline, and wish you a very good day. 

[Exit L. | 

Capt. C. Well, that’s cool. Now, sir, after him 
—if you value my friendship, after him—make 
him fight. Insult him—do anything—but fight 
you must, and both of them, too., I'll jom you in 
half a minute. Make him fight! | 

Fred. Sir, if he won't fight, I'll kick him. 

oe es  [Hxit x. 

Capt. C. Capital! Huzza! this is just as it 

should be. Now for a glorious smell of powder. 
Enter Louisa and CHATTER, R., erying. 

Lou. [on R.] Oh, oh, uncle, why do you act in 
this rash manner ? why do you involve yourself in 
quarrels, and then want to go a-fighting ? 

Chat. [on L.] Oh, sir! don’t go. If you were to 
be sho-o-ot,. what would become of us poor single 
young women? OQOh,oh!'° | 

Capt. C. [c.] Nonsense, girls, nonsense—I must 
be deaf to your cries and entreaties—the voice of 
honor calls me to the field, and I must away. J 
have been insulted, you have been insulted, and 
I must go and receive the satisfaction I have de- 
manded. | | 

Lou. Yes, and that satisfaction may be a bullet 
in your body. , - | 

Chat. And who will satisfy us for your loss ? 

Capt. C. Laurels and liberty! let me go—don’t 
cling to me thus! ’tis past the time! The parties 
are by this time meeting, and Iam absent. I 
must get on my regimentals, and powder my hair. 
[A loud knocking is heard at L. D., which con- 
tinues till it is opened.] There, there! that is a 
telegraphic despatch. Run, Chatter, run, and 
bring the news. | [Exit CHATTER, L. 

Lou. Oh, uncle! what have you done ? 

Capt. C. Silence, Louisa—silence. I like it— 
tis all as it should be. What, Timid! [Trump 
rushes in, L., with a discharged pistol in his hand, 


have been discovered trespassing on my premises. | followed by CHATTER. He is pale and agitated— 


sinks in a chair, and pants Jor breath. 

Tim. I’ve done it! I’ve shothim! and I’ma 
murderer ! 
I saw him fall, covered with blood. My eyesight 


failed me—my brain reeled—and I called for help. 


Two police officers leaped over the fence—I ran 
—gained the house—and—Chatter, have you 
double-locked the street door ? 
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Chat. Yes, sir, yes. 

Capt. C. What is the matter? 

Lou. What has happened ? tell me, my dear sir. 

Tim. I can’t—I can’t. He would fight me—he 
provoked me toit! It was not Wiseman, it was 
the lap-dog. He would fight. I took the pistols 
—seconds measured the ground. I knew I was 
a dead shot! I told him so—he wouldn’t believe 
it. I fired, and he fell. 

Lou. Who fell, sir? 

Tim. Mr. Thornton. 

Capt. C. Poor fellow! Where is he? 

Tim. It’s all your fault, you old Lucifer! you 
first proposed fighting, and I was lured into the 
crime. 
assassin! and all that is left me is to tear my hair 
and die. [A loud knocking atL. D. CHATTER 
runs toL. TIMID gets to R.] There they are! 
they have come to drag me to justice. 

Cupt. C. My dear sir, compose yourself. 

Lou. Don’t take on 80, sir. 

Tim. Oh, yes, very pretty! you burn a man 
with a red hot poker, and then ask him not to cry 
out. I’m undone forever! I told him I was a 
dead shot—but he only said, ‘Stutf!” Ah, he 
comes! his bleeding form comes to accuse me. 
Enter FREDERICK, bleeding, L., supported by 

WILLIAMS—Ssits in C.—a@ white handkerchief in 

his hand. CHATTER follows, sobbing. WISE- 

MAN enters, collared by two POLICE OFFICERS, 

and another behind, who crosses and secures 

TIMID. : 

First Officer. I must secure you, sir. 

Tim. Miserable man! [Crying, to FREDERICK. ] 
I told you I was a dead shot. [CHATTER crosses 
to LoUISA, and appears explaining circumstances. 

Capt. C. My dear sir, how came you not to 
manage better? Are you sure the woundis mortal? 

Fred. Yes, sir. 

Tim. Bless your soul, you'll be a dead man in 
half an hour! I knew what the consequence 
would be. I went to fight Wiseman— Wiseman 


was there to fight him. Thornton would fight us|: 


both. It was my lot to stand up first, and my lot 
to shoot him through the head. 

Fred. Captain Cannon, asI have received my 
death-wound in fighting your quarrel, you will 
not refuse me a last request ? 

Capt. C. Name it, my dear fellow. 

Fred. I have searcely an hour tolive. You well 
know that I have long loved your niece—will you 
marry me to her immediately, that I may have 
the satisfaction of dying with the knowledge that 
she will be my widow ? 

Tim. [aside.] That’s the only consolation I 
should bave in marrying her. 

Capt. C. [to Timip.] The poor fellow is deliri- 


COSTUMES. 


CAPTAIN CANNON.—Plain old man’s suit and morning-gown, | THORNTON.—Blue surtout, colored waistcoat and white trou- | 


TIMID.—Short en coat, white waistcoat, nankcen trousers, 
striped silk stockings and white hat. 


WISEMAN.—Plain suit of black. 
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CHATTER.—Flowered muslin gown, white apron and cap. . 
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ous—we must humor him. Certainly, my dear 
Thornton, if your opponents have no objection. 
[Zo Lovu1saA.] Will you comply with the last re- 
quest of your gallant champion? 

Lou. [sobbing.] Yes, uncle. 

Capt. C. [leading LOUISA to FREDERICK] 
There—take his cold hand in yours, my love— 
gratitude demands it. 

Lou. [gives her hand to FREDERICK, who presses 
it to his lips.) What a pity he is going todie so soon. ' 

Tim. [aside.] I think it is very fortunate for 
him that he is. 

Fred. Gentlemen, you are witnesses to my hav- 
ing the consent of this young lady’s guardian? 

Tim. and Wise. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Fred. [wiping away the blood from his fore- 
head.] Ha, ha, ha! there, gentlemen, the blood 
is removed from my forehead, and “also from Mr. 
Timid’s conscience. 

Tim. I’m not a dead shot, then ? ; 

Fred. Tam no more wounded than any here. 
The police officers may go about their business. 
[Exeunt WILLIAMS and OFFICERS, L.] Louisa 
is my affianced bride! 

Tim. My dear fellow, come to my arms! 
Need to FREDERICK and embraces him.) Tol 

e rol, lol! I’m not a dead shot, after all! But 
where—when—why—what—and how ? 

Fred. Williams, my friend, here, and factotum 
on the occasion, carefully avoided charging the 
pistols with ball: and a sponge filled with liquid 
color, dexterously applied, is no bad substitute 
for blood, and much more harmless. 

Tim. Ha, ha! Egad, you're a deep one, young |+ 
six-and-eightnence. in| 

Capt. C. Upon my word, a very capital joke in- 
deed! My consent is certainly obtained ; and as 
you, Louisa, and Chatter, here, seem perfectly to 
understand each other, I can only say, get mar- 
ried as soon as you can. 

Tim. I wish you joy! but, upon 
very sorry for you. 
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my soul, I am 
é [ Crosses 8. 
Wise. I pity you, upon my veracity. 
Lou. But I trust, gentlemen, I shall prove to 
Mr. Thornton that he will. have no occasion to be 
sorry or to be -pitied. [Zo Tr.) And though 
my violent temper may have alarmed you, [to 
WISEMAN] and my little indelicacies may have 
shocked you, sir, yet matrimony is a great changer 
of manners and dispositions, and I may be a good- 
tempered, amiable and domestic wife... 

Tim. And if all present will agree to humor the 
young lady’s disposition, I hope that this piece will 
not miss jire—that it may go off with a good report, 
and its contents be most decidedly a DEAp Sxot! 


THE END. | 
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LOUISA.—Blue satin dress and blue shoes. 
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Entered according to Act of Con 


| EXTREMES MEET: 


BY Gomediettr, iu One Act. 
BY KATE FIELD. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
. Royal St. James’, 1877. 
Maude Stanley. .cccccccccsecccccsesossccces Miss Kate Field. 
Madame Bienville.... ..cccccsecccsccceeess ‘ Maria Daly. 
(dubweMenee ee eneiesasidbweresicctieeeeses -* Ada Morgan. 


Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


ScENE.—CAPTAIN HOWARD'S apartment; win- 
dow, C.; bookcase, L.; doors, Rk. and L. 2.3 @ 
jireplace, R.; pipe, tobacco, etc., on mantel-piece; 
@ large arm-chair, C.; a table, on which are 
photograph-album and bouquet; arm-chair near 
jireplace; sofa, R.1 E.; piano, L.1 E.; swords, 
etc., scattered. about. Hassock. 


CAPTAIN HOWARD discovered. 


How. {leaning out of ai soe Good-by, 
Tom; good-by, old fellow! You'll be back to- 
night, won't you? Don’t:leave me alone if you 
can help it. By Jove! you've forgotten your 
bouquet! [Throws bouquet.] There it is. None 
the better for landing on your head, old boy! 
But if she’s in love she won't mind how flat your 
flowers are—[shuts window] nor you either. 
[Down c.] Selfish brute! [Sits L.] I thought I 
had a brother for life; but, confound it, he’s ac- 
tually fallen in love with a school-girl! Bread 
butter and treacle! Ugh! [Goes to fireplace and 
fills pipe.| He must choose between Treacle and 
me. ‘He shan’t have both. Tom actually ‘had 
the impudence to propose that I should marry 
Treacle’s sister—the girl he doesn’t want! That’s 
about as cool as the weather! [Lights pipe.] Bob 
Howard tied toa woman! [Sits before fire, warm- 
ing feet.| No, no! I haven't steeped myself in 
French literature for nothing. They say that in 
heaven there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage. I ape ge that’s why it’s heaven! 
Only abolish an effete institution, and we can at- 
tain Paradise without dying for it. How I man- 
age to settle the universe the moment I puta 
pipe in my mouth! Unfortunately my brilliant 


ideas endin—[long puff] smoke! I’m not sur- 

prised that women hate tobacco! ’Tis a rival: 

that costs much less and soothes much more. 
{[Knock.] Hullo! [Raises voice.} Who's there? 
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88, in the year 1878. by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Wash! . 


NO. 39. 


ngton, D. C 


Lina. (without, L.] It’s your little Lina, come to 
wish you a Merry Christmas, and to ask if Santa 
Claus has brought a big doll ! 

How. My landlady’s little girl. [Rising and 
going to door.) I promised that Santa Claus 
should fetch her a doll down my chimney, and, 
by Jove, I’ve forgotten it! [Puts down pipe and 
opens door.) Ah, my little Lina! [Takes her in 
his arms, kisses her, and puts her down. 

Lina. [L., looks round room.] Oh, where is 
dolly ? Is she as big as I? and has she blue eyes 
that open and shut? I wanted to come before, but 
mamma, said Santa Claus was lazy, and didn’t get 
up early. 

How. [sits L. c., takes Lina on his knee.} Lina, 
not only is Santa Claus lazy, but he has no mem- 
ory. He’s forgotten all about your doll. 

Lina. But mamma said Santa Claus never for- 
got good little girls, and I’vé been good for ever 
and ever so long. 

How. [L. c.] My dear child, Santa Claus has 
had such a bad cold in his head that he hasn’t 
been able to go out shopping ; but he told me to 
give you these two gold pieces. [Offers money. 

Lina. [refuses money and jumps down.) I 
don’t want money—I want my doll. Santa 
Claus is naughty to break his word ! 

' [ Comes down L. 

How. [seated, holding up gold piece.) But, 
Lina, with this you can buy a doll as tall as St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. [Showing another piece.] And 
with this you can get your mamma candies and 
cakes, and all the nice indigestible things peo- 
ple eat at Christmas. 

Lina. [goes to HOWARD.] Really? 

[One step forward. — 

How. Santa Claus told me so, and, unlike évery- 
body else, he never lies. ; 

Lina. [goes to him, taking gold.| Oh, how nice! 
If you see Santa Claus, please say that I thank 
him very, very much. I'll go for dolly at once. 

Running towards door and returning.) And I'll 
uy you—I'll buy you a rocking-horse, and we'll 
ride together, won’t we? , 
[Kisses HOWARD, and runs out L. 

How. [watching Lins.] Ab! how little it takes 
to make children happy, [rising] and how we 
change for the worse when we grow up. I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me to-day; but I’d 
give anything for an adventure—something sen- 
sational. [Carriage heard—it stops. He looks 
through the window.] A lady! The visit can’t be 
for me. lead to fireplace.} I hate women! 
Women reciprocate, and so wé’re quits. [Re/ills 
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pipe. Knock.| Another knock ? 


———— 
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Probably Lina has returned. Opens door. 


Enter MAUDE STANLEY and MADAME 
BIENVILLE. 


Maude. [R.] Is this Captain Howard ? 
How. That is my name. Pray come in, ladies. 


Maude. {coming down c., followed by MADAME | her uncle has forbid it. 


BIENVILLE.}] Thanks. Captain Howard, 1 hope 
you will pardon this intrusion, when I tell you 
that I’ve come upon important business. 

How. [aside, L.] By Jove! I wish important 
business always had as pretty a face. [Aloud.] 
Ladies, pray sit down. [Places arm-chair R. for 
MAUDE. MADAME BIENVILLE Sits beside table, C.; 
HOWARD stands L. 

Madame B. {c.] I am t’ankful to seet down, for 
I treemble like von leaf. Vat imprudence for a 
personne of my position. , 

Maude. Dragon, hold your tongue! [Sits R. 

How. [{1.] May I know, madame—mademoi- 
selle, whom I have the pleasure of addressing? 

Maude. [Rr.] That is Madame Bienville, my at- 
tendant—I call her Dragon for short. Iam Maud 
Stanley, sister of the young lady to whom your 


brother is engaged, and whose happiness depends | — 


upon the success of my present mission. 

How. [aside, u.] Ah! She has heard that I 
oppose the match, and has come to talk me over. 

Aloud.| Miss Stanley, I guess your meaning ; 

ut while I rejoice in a visit as unexpected as it 
is charming, I cannot promise to change my con- 
victions. Are you not afraid that in taking such 
a step you may displease your uncle? 

Maude. [R. c., laughing.| Afraid of my wncle ? 
Do you think he’d dare to be angry? Why, he 
never allows any one to contradict me. I’ve dis- 
missed seventeen attendants, and J shall dismiss 
the Dragon herself [MADAME BIENVILLE Starts] 
if she persists in having a mind of her own. But 
there is no danger. People can’t have what they 
don’t possess, can they? °° 

How. Not conveniently. [Sits L. of table. 

Madame B. [rises.] Mademoiselle know I am 
her devoted slave. Mademoiselle have so much 
esprit! A leetle sharp— 

Maude. Fh? ~— ©. ° 

Madame B. Mais very brilliant ! [ Sits. 

. How. I doubt neither Miss Stanley’s wit nor 
eloquence. My great regret is that, on the pres- 
ent occasion, both should’ be thrown away. 

Maude. [r.] That remains to be seen. But 
first, one question. [Shakes finger. 

How. [aside.| What an amusing person! Now 
she has the air of a magistrate ! 

Maude. Do you love your brother? 

How. More than all the world! 

Maude. Do you desire his happiness? 

How. More than my own! 

Maude. Well, Captain Howard, as you Jove your 
brother, J love my sister, and it depends upon 
you whether her life be happy or miserable. 

How. Is it not more vatural for me to prefer 
the happiness of a brother, to that of a young lady. 
I have never seen ? 


 ? 


es down pipe. | | 


| Howard, J am amazed that a man of your jntelli- 
| gence should be so—so obstinate ! : 
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How. [u.] To you—perhaps! | 
Maude. [rising impatiently, goes RB.) Captain 


How. I gave you fair warning, Miss Stanley. 
Madame B. [goes to HowaRp.] I implore mon- 
sieur not to contradict mademoiselle ; monsieur, 
Maude. Be quiet, Dragon ! 
Madame B. But it will enrage you, mademoi- 
selle. 
Maude. If I choose to be enraged, what have 
you to say? 
Madame B. Not’ing. 
Maude. Then say—nothing! 
Madame B. It is very triste not to open ma 
bouche. [Sits suddenly. 
Maude. When Captain Howard and I have open- 
ed our bouches, we will call upon you to ex- 
pound. I’m ashamed of you! Captain Howard, 
please give the Dragon something to amuse her- 
self with. [Goes to table.] Ah, there’s a photo- 
graphic album! Just the thing for a vacant mind. 
{Opens.] Ob, what a fright ! im 
_How. That’s my uncle. 
Maude. I’m so sorry I spoke. 
How. Don't apologize; I know he’s hideous. 
I’m said to resemble him.. | 
Maude. The resemblance of a man to a mon- 
k | 


ey. 
How. [laughs.] Which am I? 
Maude. A man, to be sure! You're not at all 
bad looking. 
How. [{bowing.| Thank you. 
Maude. Now, Dragon, there’s soothing syrup 
for you. (MAUDE takes off hat and cloak, giving 
them to MADAME BIENVILLE, who puts them. on 
chair. HOWARD watching proceedings with amaze- 
ment. : 
How. [crosses to fire, R.; aside.) Well, upon 
my word! They intend to make themselves at 
home, at all events. I’m in for a siege. [MADAME 
BIENVILLE returns to chair. Aloud.) Pardon 
me, Miss Stanley,.do you intend to remain—here 
-—long ? - — 
Maude. [comes down L.; sitting down.| Until 
you succumb to persuasion. 
_ How. [laughing.] This is downright tyranny! 
Maude. You soldiers assert that all is fair in love 
and war. Iread in a French journal yesterday 
that ‘‘le but excuse tout””—the end justifies the 
means. 
How. Do youread French journals, Miss Stanley! 
Maude. [L., goes to c. table.} lread French every- 
thing. Iam French to the tips of my fingers. 
How. [rises.] So am I! Sate eee 
[Stands on R. side of table. 
Maude. How, then, is it possible— 
How. Precisely the question I-was about to ask 
you. How isit possible to be French in feeling 
and to approve of matrimony ? © 
Maude. [explosively.| Approve of matrimony. 
Captain Howard! What do you take me for? i 
consider it the greatest scourge with which society 
has afflicted humanity ! Goes L. 


3 : [ 
How. Really? Then what has brought you heref | 


Maude. I wish your aid in breaking off my 
sister’s marriage. 

‘How. Why in the name of common sense didn’t 
you say so before? That’s just what i intend 


j to do! 
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Maude. (rises, crosses to c.] Oh, how delightful ! 
i Let’s shake hands and be friends. 

Madame B. 
You nevare adore ze idea of mariage? 
ven I tink of my tree husbands— 

[MAUDE goes up and crosses. 


offere himself, I take him tout de suite. I nevare 
put such idées into ze head of mademoiselle. 

Maude. [c., rising.) Norany others. You were 
not engaged "for that purpose, Dragon, fortu- 
nately for both of us. When I come into my for- 
tune I'll pension you, the amount being in pro- 
portion to your obedience. 

[HowaRD crosses to L. 

Madame B. It j is ze sentiment, not ze interét, 
| zat make me to remain, mademoiselle. Ah, mon 
Dieu! vith zat pension I make ze fortune of von 
poor young man! 

How. [L. c.] Do you think of taking « a fourth 
husband, Madame Bienville ? 

Madame B. [L. c.] Pourquoi non, monsieur ? 
I was born for ze mariage. I lose numbere von 
ven I have sixteen—he have seventy—not young! 

Maude. [L., seated by fire.| On the contrary, he 
had attained second childhood. 

Madame B. Numbere two he die aftere two 
month. He have ze consomption. 

Maude. {L.] In his last moments No. 2 was 
‘heard to murmur, ‘“‘ Death frightened me before 
marriage; now, thanks to you, I die content.” 

Madame B. [wiping eyes.} Ah! [Sighing. ] 
‘Voila ma consolation ! 

How. [suppressing laughter.) It ought to be! : 

Madame B. Merci, monsieur, for your sym- 
pathie. 
five year. 
ze docteurs. 

Maude. After the sudden loss of tevo husbands, 
@ woman cannot be too cautious! 

Madame B. Vous avez raison, mademoiselle, 
toujours. [Weeps.] Ze docteurs ‘say he is per- 
fectly vell. Mats que voulez-vous? Ze day aftere 
-our mariage 

How. A C. C.] He died? 

Madame B. [c.] Hélas, non! Zen I marry 
von more. Pas du tout, monsieur; he vas so 
happy he go mad—he run avay, cut his sticks, 
and he leave von billet, which I carry . toujours 
-next my heart. [Takes "letter From bosom, tries to 
jind spectacles in order to read, but Sails.) Ah! 
mon Dieu, vat shall I do ? 

Maude. [rises and comes down, C., in order to 
read.| Vl read it for you, Dragon. [Takes letter.] 
“‘ My happiness is insupportable. If I remain it 
will be the death of me, as it has been of my illus- 

' trious predecessors. By loving you at a distance, 
a! I shall beable to love you longer. Farewell for- 


I take numbere three—he have twenty- 
Mais! before I do marry, I send for 


ever!” No. 3 forgot to add that, in his absence 
of mind, he ran away with the Dragon’s jewelry. 
[Returns to the fire. 

Madame B. Ah, ze poor man vish something 
zat belong to me. 

How. Of course. But how can you marry No. 
4, if No. 3 still lives? 

Madame B. [c., guickly.] I no see him for thirty 
year ! 

How. Oh, I see—a case of desertion. 


How Plaughing.| Three husbands, Madame. 
Bienvill 
envie} B. Oui, monsieur; and if anozere 
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‘|own. until she took it into her head to love your 
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| 
Madame B. Parfaitement. | 
Maude. {comes down, R.] The romance of your | 


comes down, L. Cc.) Mon Dieu! \life is of absorbing interest, Dragon, but, if you : 
Quel| keep on, we shall never get home. Go, order the 
dommage ! You vould be charmant jiancés! Ah,|carriage; see that Christmas doesn’t fly to the 


coachman’s head; and in your absence Captain 
Howard and I will invent a cure for matrimony. 
[Following her to door, L. 

Madame B. [at door, Lt.) I fly, mademoiselle— 
vatevere you say. Ah, vat pleasure to speak of 
those I have love so much! [Exit, Howard fol- 
lowing her to the door, and returning. 

Maude. (crosses, R. C., laughing.| And known 
so little! [Going L., and sitting down.| Was there 
ever such a ridiculous woman? Now if she were 
in a play people would call her an exaggeration, 


ee a ee ne a a 


ens in a solid chair, actually asked him if he really 
believed there ever had been such a woman! The 
Dragon irritates me like an animated mustard 
plaster; but if I didn’t keep her nobody would. 
[Sits R..C. 

How. You are good! | 

Maude. [x.] No, ’m not. ([SitsR. of table. | 

How. [c. and u.] I say you are, in spite of 
your impatient manner. 

Maude. I tell you ’m mot, and I won’t be con- | 
tradicted ! 

How. [c. and L. }] But suppose I am master— 
here, on my native heath—and persist.in calling 
you good, though spoiled—what are you going to 
do about it ? 

Maude. I never was so bullied in all my life ! | 

How. That is no answer to acivil question, Miss 
Stanley. 

Maude. But I don't call it civil. 

How. Well, then, civil or uncivil, what are you 
going to do in such a crisis? 

Maude. Do? 

How. Yes, do. 

Maude. Surrender at discretion—there ! 

How. [c.] Why, you are as sensible as you are 


good. 

Maude. (half rises.) But ’m not sen— [Stops 
short.| Yes, I am. [Laughing.| I won’t be con- 
tradicted any more. Ifyou call me an angel, Yl 
agree with you. — 

How. [comes down LJ Delightful ! Why, I'd 
make a far better .Dragon than the muchly- 
married Madame Bienville. Tell me, is your 
sister’s character like yours? [ Stts L. c. 

Maude. Dear me, no! Sheis as sweet as I am— 

How. Sour? 

Maude. [{laughing.| That wasn’t the word Iin- 
tended to use; but I’ll say ‘‘ sour,” if you like. 

How. [L. C.] But I don’t like. 

Maude. Then Pll say it, whetber you like it or 
not. If you interrupt me again, vant Howard, 
I won’t open my mouth. - 

How. Forgive me—I’m dumb! 

Maude. [R. c.] So much the better, as long as 
you are not deaf. My sister is as amiable as I 
am passionate, and never had an opinion of her 


brother. 

How. Is he’ disagreeable to you? 

Maude. Certainly not. No more than you are. 
But, though he were perfection-—which, being: a, 
man, is of course impossible—I see no reason why 
a sister should give up the greatest of blessings 

, [Reses, goes R. to fire-place. : 
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How. I quite agree with you; but where did you 
| get such admirable ideas? 
| Maude. From French novels. Then, when we 
' Sarcasm. It’s a polite way of kicking wives with- 
out giving them the power to recover damages. 
| There are brutes—I mean husbands—who won't 
let their wives dance; others who won't take 
them to the theatre. Now, I adore the theatre! 


their wives anywhere. [Crosses L.] ‘ Very sorry, 


members would be hanging on pegs and out of 
the windows! [ Sits, L 

How. (laughing.| Come, now; you’re too se- 
vere. You must admit that some men make de- 
voted husbands. 

Maude. Some—yes. The exception proves the 
| rule. But the good ones are generally stupid ; 
' and I’d rather be beaten than live with a stupid 
| man. A man has no business to be stupid! That’s 
the prerogative of—pretty women ! 

How. [goes to her, and back to nr.) Now the re- 
verse of the medal. How pretentious, extrava- 
gant and exacting women are! Full of caprice 
and victims of imaginary ailments! 

Maude. Nevertheless, many are slaves to their 
husbands. 

How. Certainly; but such wives are idiots, the 
very thought of whom makes me yawn. A fine 
thing to be tied to a doll that can do nothing but 
sew on buttons and cast up, accounts, and some 
of them can’t even do that! 

- Maude. [rises.) Dreadful! ‘If I were married, 
Id not only manage my house splendidly, but I'd 
be such a jolly good fellow that my husband would 
find his club at home. 

How. {R. c.] And if I were married I'd place the 
greatest confidence in my wife. I’d be so devoted 
that the honeymoon would never end. 

Maude. [{L.c.] It’s astonishing how we agree ! 

How. [R. c.] Ah, but though I found my ideal 
woman [’d not marty her. 

Maude. Though the model man knelt at my 
feet, ’d refuse him. 

How. Marriage. kills love. 

Maude. It bores, it inspires deception, whereas, 
if neither makes promises— 

How. Both are sure to be as good as their 
word. 

Maude. Tnstead of love there should be friend- 
ship ; it lasts much longer. Goes L. 

How. Ah, there is nothing 'so delig tful as a 
friendship between man and woman. 

Maude. Nothing! at least, so ’ve read. 

How. Why should we not try it? Since you 
and I have the same ideas, the same tastes, why 
should we not be brother and sister ? 

Maude. {turning.)] Why not? 

[Goes c., poe HOWARD her hand: 

How. [seizing hand] What an angel has been 
sent to me this Christmas day ! 

Maude. Oh, on Christmas it’s customary : ‘to 
make presents. I've got mine on from Uncle 
Ben; how do you like it? 

How. It’s awfully jolly. 

Maude. [makes a circle and looks behind at her 
train.| I never had such a long train before. 
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my deah, but I must meet a fellah at the club!” | handsomely bound volume from book-case. | 
[ Imitates drawl of swell.) Clubs are very conve-| this copy of Shakespeare. 
nient—very! If every man who says he is going; mecther. Often in moments of indecision she would 
to the club went, clubs would be so full that the| open it at hazard and find therein excellent advice. 
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- How. Take care you don’t meet with an acci- 
ent. 


Maude. Fie! Do you think because Christmas 


go into society, I see sarcastic husbands—I hate | is a holiday it’s an excursion train? For shame! 


Now, do you know I’ve a present for a cousin of | 
mine ? but, as you are my brother, ’'d muchrather | 
give it to you. Will you accept this locket ? 
Gives box. 
How. [goes R.] Thanks! [With emotion.] Tl 


Then there are lots of husbands who won't take, | never part with it. Miss Stanley, what would L 


not give you in return? Ah, one moment! [Takes 
ccept 
It belonged to my 


Maude. [L., taking book.) I will follow her ex- 
ample, brother— 

How. [R.] Bob! 

Maude. Brother—Bob! Oh,]’mso glad I came! 

How. Soam I. Won’t you come again ? 

Maude. Oh, no, for my uncle’s ideas are not 
advanced. He'd say, ‘‘If you want to be together, 
you must marry.” [Strolling up and down, R. to L. 

How. [R. c.] Always the same old story! Then 
we'll meet at balls! We'll always be partners ! 

Maude. [L. c.] Impossible! That would excite 
remark, and people would say we were engaged. 

How. Hang people! Why don’t they mind 
their own business ? Well, we'll read our favorite 
authors together—every day. 

Maude. Not every day, because my uncle— 

How. [sits R.] You oppose everything I propose. 

Maude. [goes t.} If you will propose impossi- 
bilities how can I help it ? 

How. A woman can help anything—if she 
pleases. 

Maude. [u.] Itisnt I. Itsmy uncle. He'd say 
your constant presence drove away other men— 

How. [R.] Exactly what I’d like; because you 
know perfectly well that in friendship, as in love, 
two’s company and three’s none. 

Maude. Yes, indeed ! 
bores! After they’ve exhausted their stock of 
flattery, which I’m not goose enough to believe, |: 
they expect me to amuse them! They want me 
to draw caricatures of the men they don’t like, 
and then they ask me to sing and to play, and good- 
ness knows what! 

How. Do you sing ? 

Maude. Oh, yes. 

How. I adore music! Do sing for me. You 
see I’ve a piano and all sorts of music. 

Maude. [they go to piano.} What shall I sing ? 
How. Something French, as we are—([goes R. 
to piano|—French rat heart. [Song.] Charming | 
Another bond of sympathy! But to return to 
those ridiculousadmirers—do you encourage them? 

Maude. What an idea! No; but I do like 
somebody a great deal, and as you ‘are my brother I 
can tell you all about ‘it, can’t I? 

How. [with constraint.] Certainly. I shall 
esteem such a mark of confidence—very—highly 

[Crosses R., and pokes fire furiously. 

Maude. [rises remarking change.] How 
strangely you said that! Are youill? — 

How. [embarrassed.] I? Not atall. I believe 
I’m ae i 

Maude. [L. c., laughing.) Sentimental, Ideclare! 

How. [forced smile. } Oh—between’ friends— 
brother and sister— 

Maude. Brother and sister—yes—of course. 
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| And indeed I appreciate your sensations more 
: than you imagine, for I’ve eaten nothing since 
, early this morning. ; 

| How. Ns anacage Then let’s have a bachelor 
' lunch before your Dragon returns! Ive every- 
, thing ready. What do you say ? 
| Maude. [gaily.|) A capital idea! It’s so uncon- 
: ventional. [Puts album in book-case. HOWARD 


door R., and brings in tray with lunch.) | 


opens 
_ «And while we are eating Ill tell you about that 
young man— nai. 
| How. [goes up, L C., sulkily.] You seem to 
think of nobody but this— 
Maude. [{r. c.] If you were in love with me you 
might be jealous, but as itis, you know— 
[Sits at table. 
How. [sitting.| True enough. Goon. 
[Abstractedly helps himself. 
Maude. Once upon a time— Shall I begin like 
the fairy tales ? 
How. [affecting indifference.| As you please—- 
it’s your story. 
Maude. [noting HowARD’S brusqueness.] I 
really don’t know what I was going to say. It was 
a passing fancy—nothing more. . 
How. [uL.] Your beginning reminds me of a 
ousin to whom I used to tell stories when she 
as little. What a pretty woman she has be- 
me ! 
Maude. [attempting to conceal chagrin.| You 
ave no force of character. You are going to be 
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How. To whom ? 

Maude. To your cousin. [Sadly.] If you love 
her, it’s natural. 

How. [still eating.| Ican’t marry her for one 
' excellent reason. 

Maude. What's that ? 

How. She’s married already. 

Maude. [quickly, rising.| Ah! that makes a 
difference. [Sits again. 

How. [looking up, remarks MAUDE’S emotion; 
rises. ] at is the matter—Maude? You are 
pale! Are you ill? | 

Maude. It’s nothing—I think it’s the heat ! 

How. [gives wine-glass.| Do take some wine. 
Don’t you fee] better? 

Maude. {smiling and returning glass.} Yes, 
much better. ; 

How. {earnestly.) How dear this room has sud- 
denly become! 

Maude. [smiling sweetly.| Are you really glad 
I came? 

How. [warmly.] Can you ask, Maude? I was 
alone, bored, sad, and you have transformed all. 
I have found more than my brother! : 

Maude. {R. c.] Which reminds me that we've 
not yet settled upon our plan of action, and the 
| Dragon will soon return. [HOWARD draws chair 
near MAUDE.] You must tell your brother that I 
shall die if he takes my sister away. 

How. Of course I will, but I know his answer— 
‘‘ Why will she not come with us ?” 

Maude. Great fun that would be! 
Wispering, and wishing me at Jericho ! 

How. You -wouldn’t blame them either—at 
least I shouldn't, judging by my own feelings— 
now your Dragon is out of the wey. 

Maude. Then he takes her hand—  , 

How. Nar MAUDE’S hand; she withdraws 
it slowly.| As I do—only she doesn’t withdraw it. 
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Maude. We are not engaged. | | 

How. [R. c.] May not a brother hold his 
sister’s hand ? 

Maude. [R.] Real brothers don’t want to hold : 
their sisters’ hands. [ Trying to be unembarrassed. ] 
What can have detained the Dragon? ([Rises. 

How. [L. c.] Are you anxious to leave? J 
thought you said you did not fear— 

Maude. [R. c.] Nor did I, but now—it seems 
to me I have done wrong. 

How. [u. c.] No, Maude, you have done right. 
But henceforth how can I live without you? 
ae | [Passionately. Is about to go to MAUDE. 

mock. 


Enter LINA, L., carrying doll as big as herself. 
MAUDE Sits on sofa, R. 


Lina. [L.] May I come in? Here’s my dolly. 
[Stopping at sight of MAUDE.] A lady! ; 
: , [Crosses to R. 

Maude. Don't be afraid of me, little one. 

Lina. Is the lady your wife, Captain Bob? 

How. Y—e—s, Lina. 

Lina. Did Santa Claus bring her down the 
chimney ? | . ee | 

How. Yes, dear child, she came from heaven! 

Lina. You must have been very good for Santa 
Claus to make you such a nice present. 

: [Crosses to MAUDE. 

Maude. [drawing LINA to her.| Is Captain 
Howard good, little one ? 

Lina. Oh, yes! Mamma says the house would 
be lonely without him. [MAUDE embraces her.] 
Isn’t my little girl handsome? [Showing doil.] 
Have you a little girl? 

How. Lina, you chatter too much. I must send 
you away. 

Lina. {to HowArp.] Have I been naughty ? 
[Zo MavUDE.] Forgive Lina if she’s been naughty, 
Mrs. Bob. 

Maude. [seated in arm-chair.) Come and sit 
by me, Lina. — 

Lina. Won't'l, though? [Sits beside MAUDE.] 
Isn’t this nice ? | : 

Maude. Very! 

How. [{aside.] Awfully aggravating ! 

Lina. Mrs. Bob, do you love Captain Bob as 
much as [ do? 

How. (coming nearer.| No, Lina, she does not 
love me. 3 

Lina. For shame, Mrs. Bob! See, you make 
your husband unhappy! He'll cry if you are not 
good to him. Mamma says people should be kind 
to each other on Christmas. Oh, I know! [Run- 
ning to HowARD.] Give me your hand. [To 
MAUDE.] And you give me yours. [She places 
MAUDE’S hand in HOWARD'S, and then looks at | 
them.| Now, shake hands and be good! [Lina 
kneeling on sofa behind MAUDE and HowARD. 

Maude and How. Dear child! 
Liva. HOWARD’s face touches MaupvrE’s. He 
starts and goes L. MAUDE hangs her head. 

Lina. Why, you both kissed me at once, just 
like papa and mamma! [Looking at MavuDE.] 
But mamma’s eyes never have tears in them. [Zo 
HowARpD.]| Yqu hurt your wife! [HowaRrp turns 
away without replying.|] Didn’t he, Mrs. Bob? 

Puis arms round MAuDE, who hides her face.} 

ell, if you won’t talk to me, I'll go and play 

with dolly. [Jumps down, goes to bookcase corner, 
and plays with doll. 
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How. [going to MAUDE, who looks down.) Maude,| Maude. Chance brought me here, chance may |, 
IT love you, and those tears bid me hope. show me the way to retrieve my error. Lina, can | 
Maude. ag , still seated on sofa.) 1 implore you | you read ? : | | 
' not to speak. Lina. Everything, and so can dolly! .’ | 
How. Would you have me give the cold name| How. Thisis childish; but if you persist—open ' 
of friendship to the passion which possesses me? | at hazard. : . [ Gives book. 
Maude. [R.] Then we must never meet again!} Lina. [to MAUDE.] What’s hazard ? ! 
How. Never weet, after such a day as this?| Maude. [embraces LINA, and puts book on lap.) |} 
[Desperately.| I was wrong in thinking your heart | Never mind, dear child ; open the book wherever { 
sympathized with mine. you like, and read. ; 
[ Sits L., burying face in hands. Lina. Dolly shall read. [Opens book, takes 
_ Lina. [coming down.] Now Captain Bob’s cry-| dolls finger, and points to letters. 
ng [Lo Leese You're not a pretty lady if “Tf that thy bent of love be honorable, 


you make Captain Bob cry. [Goes to How aRD, and Thy purpose marriage, send mo word to-morrow, 
standing on tip-toe, tries to put her arms around| By one that Til procure to come to theo, 
his neck.] Santa Claus ought to be ashamed to} ~ And all my fortunes at thy foot I'll la 


e ° : y ‘ 
bring you such a naughty wife! He must get And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world." 


you a better one. Dolly doesn’t know what it means. Do you? 

How. [ putting LiInA aside gently.| I don’t want Bono. [during reading has stood i. of MavvE] 
any other, Lina. dic, | %°% MY dear, perfectly. Dolly could not have 

Lina. But if she makes you cry, you'll die. | chosen better, though she had understood more. 
[Takes c., looks alternately at MAUDE and HOW-| Zina. Do you like what dolly read, Mrs. Bob! 
ARD.| Mamma says married people ought never MAUDE kisses LINA. 
to quarrel. _ _ _[ Returns to her doll. How. What answer, Maude? 

Maude. [rises, inspired with an idea.) AD,| Waude. [looks up in Howarv’s face.] Yes, 
perhaps the book you gave me—that your mother | goa; [Howarp seizes MAUDE’s hand; Maupr's 


turned to in an emergency— [ Goes up Cc. ; : 
How. {up u., taking book.] That was more in novel dol around LINA’s neck; LINA ae 


jest than in earnest, Maude. Don’t risk life on a 2 
game of chance. — | THE END. 
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